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Sir Richard Temple 
The Debt Settlement and Estate Litigation, 


1653-1675' 
By Evwin F. Gay 


HATEVER may be said of Sir Richard Temple as a mediocre and 
W timeserving politician,’ it must be admitted that he was meas- 
urably successful, if in the methods employed not too scrupulous, 
as a defender of the family fortunes and estates. In comparison 
with his absorption in that task for at least the first half of a busy 
life, his political activity appears to be rather the means than the 
chief aim of his career. The persistent efforts to save and restore 
his patrimony -require a study of financial and legal details that 
may seem dull or trivial but are essential to an understanding of 
a representative of the higher landed gentry in a period when, 
though threatened by adverse forces, the class was rising to a 
greater political and social power. 
1This is my third report on the Temple papers in the Stowe MSS. (See Hunt- 
ington Library Quarterly, 1, 367-90, II, 399-438.) Since the numerous Temple ac- 


counts, for this period, in the Huntington Library are arranged chronologically in 
boxes, the statements herein, not drawn from other sources, do not need footnotes. 


21 am under obligation to Mr. Godfrey Davies for his judiciously drawn por- 
trayal of Sir Richard Temple the politician, in the Huntington Library Quarter- 
ly, IV, 47-83. It permits me here to concentrate on the financial and litigious 
aspects of his career. 


255 
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Richard was nineteen years old when his father, Sir Peter, 
harassed by his creditors, died on September 12, 1653. From Sir 
Peter’s hot-tempered conflict with his father at the outset of his 
career, and from the bitterness and gloom of its ending, we get 
a somewhat too unfavorable view of his character. One of his 
friends, who suffered severely as his bondsman, said of him that 
he “was in his lifetime accounted a person of great credit, esteem 
and integrity and enjoyed a plentiful estate both real and per- 
sonal.”* The Civil War, which dislocated his revenue, compelled 
him to add to his already large accumulation of debt. He seems to 
have met with no difficulty in borrowing more money, although 
from 1642 to 1647 he left his creditors without repayment of 
principal or interest. Not only was he protected by his privilege 
as a member of the Long Parliament, but also by the general un- 
settlement when, as a contemporary observed, “’twas almost 
thought a crime to ask any one of interest money.”* He could not 
even pay his mother, Dame Hester, the annuity of £500 which 
had been settled upon her. In 1642 he wrote regretfully that he 
could not meet this, the most pressing of obligations, because his 
tenants at Burton Dassett were behind on their rents and those 
at Stowe were “much worse.”* His mother retired to live on her 
farm at Northend (in Burton Dassett) that rented for £120 a 
year, yet while complaining of her hard lot she wrote of her son 
that he was “a colonel for the Parliament and in great estimation,” 
but that his estate was “overcharged with engagements and pay- 
ments.”® Not until the surrender of Oxford to Parliament (June 
24, 1646) did the troops of near-by royal garrisons withdraw 
from the neighborhood of Stowe and cease their exactions.’ 


8Sir John Lenthall in Legal Case No. 73. 


4In making this remark, Sir Roger Pratt wrote of himself that, when he suc- 
ceeded to his estate of £10,000 a year in 1640, he had available only the interest 
on £1,486. (The Architecture of Sir Roger Pratt, ed. R. T. Gunther [1928].) 


5Correspondence. Sir Peter Temple to Mr. Hart, May 30, 1642. 


¢[bid. Lady Hester Temple to ——, undated. Yet she tried to distrain upon his 
cattle. (Legal Papers, Miscellaneous.) 


7Francis Thorpe, in his answer to a suit in Chancery brought by one of Sir 
Peter’s creditors in 1648 (Legal Case No. 27), said that Sir Peter’s lands gave 
little profit until Michaelmas, 1647, because of continued heavy taxation by 
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From 1647 onward the creditors became active and ever more 
pressing. By the Easter term of that year judgment was obtained 
on debts to the amount of £20,400 (representing some £11,000 
of principal), and on April 8, 1648, Sir Peter, intending “to take 
some present order for the payment of his debts in his lifetime,”*® 
made over to trustees lands of an annual value of about £2,400, 
reserving {£500 a year to the use of his wife and younger children. 
Despite this promise, more suits in Chancery were brought and 
judgments secured by the anxious creditors.’ They joined forces 
and from the beginning of 1649 employed lawyers to push the 
claims as a group.® The result was the two abortive agreements 
of 1649 (March 4 and July 13). The first agreed that the trustees, 
before January 1, 1656, should pay the principal of debts sched- 
uled at £17,857, and that an act of Parliament to make this pos- 
sible should be obtained before January 1, 1650. In the second, 
the Earl of Sussex, the chief trustee under the deed of 1647, agreed 
that the arrears of interest should be paid within a year and a half, 

a . . . . . . 
at 6 per cent, and that specific properties in Warwickshire with 
an annual rental value of £1,700 should service the principal.” 




































































Parliament, together with quartering of troops. And at Leckhamsted, near Oxford 
and Borstull House, the conditions were worse—no profits until the spring of 
1648. (Legal Case No. 127.) 


8Stowe Deeds. These deeds are as yet unsorted, so that no more exact reference 
is possible. 






%Sir Thomas Willis and George Coney (later Sir), in their Chancery bill of 
June 17, 1648 (Legal Case No. 204), made the unwarrantable assertion that the 
trust deed was a “secret and fraudulent conveyance” to protect the estate and 
that the debts were not being paid by the trustees. There is evidence to the 
contrary. They also declared that Sir Peter threatened, as soon as the parlia- 
mentary session was over, to secure his person by traveling oversea. This very 
likely was true, for he repeated the threat while in hiding in 1650. (Corre- 
spondence. Sir Peter to his mother and wife, May and June.) 


10The list, in legal hand, of judgments pending in Easter and Trinity terms, 
1649, that totaled {£19,100 for the principal of the debts, was probably drawn 
up by these attorneys. (Legal Cases, Miscellaneous, Box III.) 


11Thomas, Viscount Savile, became Earl of Sussex in 1644. He had married the 
widow of Sir John Leveson, the father of Sir Peter’s second wife, Christian. He 
had written to Sir Peter that some real satisfaction should be given to the 
creditors. Sir Peter authorized him to do anything he desired. (Correspondence. 
Undated [1647].) The second agreement is in the Family Papers, Oversize. 
It is covered with the signatures of creditors for principal debts of {£ 18,700. 






















, 
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The act of Parliament proposed by some of the creditors was 
extremely drastic. It provided for the cutting off of the entail, for 
raising £32,000 “by sale, mortgage, cutting of woods or plowing 
up of any land.” Sir Peter was to have an allowance, to be later 
determined by the creditors, for the maintenance of his family; 
the younger children were to have portions; and Sir Richard as 
heir was to receive a sum proportionable to the fortune he should 
bring by marriage. Those creditors who had not subscribed to the 
agreement within one month after the passing of the act must 
wait three years for their principal, but in the meantime were to 
have six per cent interest.’? This proposal naturally did not appeal 
to Sir Peter or his advisers, for his petition to Parliament on 
April 24, 1649, asked only for an act enabling his heir, a minor, 
to levy a fine and make recovery, so as to give assurance to his 
creditors.* There followed on May 29 the petition of the credi- 
tors.* They may have lacked faith in the trusteeship of the Earl 
of Sussex; they declared Sir Peter’s deed of trust of 1647 was. 
made only “when he discovered that this Honourable House was 
enclined to make the estates of the members thereof liable to the 
payment of their debts.” Since the estate was entailed, they would 
be left penniless if Sir Peter should die. They asked Parliament to 
provide for sale of such part of the estate as would suffice to pay 
their debts. A bill to that end, “enabling Sir Peter Temple to sell 
lands,” came before Parliament in June, 1650, and in August, 1651, 
was read for the first and second time and referred to a committee, 
with instructions that Lady Baltinglass, Sir Peter’s unloved 
daughter by his first wife, “be not prejudiced in her interest.”*° 

The issue as between an act for the sale of the estate and an 


12Legal Papers, Miscellaneous. 


18Commons’ Journals, V1, 193. That this was the purport of the petition is 
the testimony of his wife, Lady Christian, in 1652. 


14This petition, a printed broadside, is in the Huntington Library (Accession 
No. 91253). It contains the familiar list of creditors and the amounts owing to 
each. The principal has now become £21,250. 


15Lord Clarendon described him as a “man... of parts, but... so false he 
could never be believed.” (History of the Rebellion, V1, 392.) 


16Commons’ Journals, VI, 420, 425, June 4 and 18, 1650; VII, 4-5; and amend- 
ments to be considered, VII, 220, 229 (Nov. 20, Dec. 15, 1652). 
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enabling act for Sir Richard as a minor to co-operate with his 
parents in behalf of the creditors was now joined. It reappears 
until the final agreement of 1653. Sir Peter, driven into seclusion 
and unable to appear in Parliament, protested to the Speaker, Sir 
William Lenthall, that this bill for “selling my whole estate and 
the utter undoing of me and my posterity after me” was con- 
trary to right. He did not believe that Parliament “ever will 
proceed to the selling of any man’s estate (that was not forfeited) 
without hearing of the parties concerned.”"’ The bill of 1650 had 
apparently thereafter given way to a more conservative measure, 
for, according to one of the creditors’ lawyers, the bill under 
consideration in 1652 was only the enabling bill.** Danger came 
from the amendments. 

A general meeting of the creditors was held on June 1, 1652, 
at the Kings Head in Chancery Lane. Since the rank and file of 
creditors “lie dispersed” and “many of trades and callings” that 
enabled them to “contribute little to the advancement of the 
work,” a managing committee was appointed, to act for the whole 
group, consisting of Sir John Lucas, Sir Edmund Pye, Mr. Alder- 
man Vyner, Mr. Coney, Mr. Laurance, and Mr. Sanderson. The 
creditors were urged to pay assessments of ten shillings in a hun- 
dred pounds, and fourpence in the pound of debt, for the necessary 
expenses.” Active negotiations followed, chiefly if not exclusively 
with Sir Richard and his mother, until the third agreement, of 
August 13, 1653.°° This provided that with some minor excep- 
tions” the whole estate, valued at £3,800 a year, be surrendered 
by the trustee, the Earl of Sussex, to the creditors for a decade, and, 
if Sir Peter should live so long, for twenty-one years thereafter. 


17Correspondence. 
18]bid. Walter Neale to Mrs. Bridgett [Conquest], May 30, 1652. 
19Family Papers, Box III. 


20Correspondence. Sir Richard Temple to Mr. Herne (one of the creditors’ 
lawyers), June 21, 1653. Sir Richard politely rejects the demand of the creditors 
for an additional year in their tenure of the estate, and also their request for 
raising £1,000 more by wood sales. 


21Not included were the manor house and its land at Stowe and such part of 
Stowe as at that time had been taken by judgment and writ of elegit (until their 


debts be paid) into the hands of Francis Heath and Thomas Smyth, two fore- 
handed creditors. 
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Sir Richard with his mother should have an annuity of £600 
during the period, and the charges and settlements on the estate 
(such as the £500 to Dame Hester) were to be respected. Sir 
Peter was to receive nothing, since otherwise he would be attached 
by creditors. Sir Richard had a certain limited permission to cut 
timber. The enabling act of Parliament was to be obtained. The 
agreement was contingent upon securing the subscription of 
creditors to the amount of £10,000 of their principal.” No in- 
terest (arrears or current) was to be paid. 

Within a month, the work, constructed with such care as to 
attain substantial satisfaction to the creditors while avoiding ex- 
treme and revengeful attacks, fell in ruin. Sir Peter died, and the 
creditors had nothing but the verbal promise of his heir, not 
binding in law. They immediately besieged Parliament with peti- 
tions and their divergent claims. On October 11, 1653, their 
various petitions, together with that of Sir Richard and his mother, 
and a “brief” from Sir Richard, were read and referred to the 
Committee for Prisons and Prisoners, with order for a prompt 
report.”® Sir Richard’s brief is interesting.* Obviously written 
with the collaboration of his mother and probably of the Earl of 
Sussex, it is in the form of questions or complaints by the creditors 
and answers or explanations. Queried concerning the delay and 
putting off the creditors for the four years since 1649, the brief 
explains that the Temples were in no way responsible. They had 
always thought the bill so long before Parliament had been only to 
enable Richard to convey the estate until the creditors were satis- 
fied. They had been assured on this point by the lawyers who were 
watching the proceedings, but of late “with many amendments 
added . . . they find it otherwise.” Four years ago, they thought 
the debts amounted to not more than £18,000, a sum which in 
time the estate could repay, but now they find that the debts have 
grown to near £26,000. They had also hoped that Richard might 


22The agreement states that the indebtedness was £24,000. The creditors had 


to sign anew. Copies of this agreement are among the Deeds, the Family Papers, 
Oversize, Box V, and the Accounts for 1653. 


23Commons’ Journals, VII, 331 (Oct. 7) and 333 (Oct. 11). 


24Legal Papers, Miscellaneous (loose). 
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be married and use his marriage portion to satisfy the debt, but 
now they find “by many treaties that ’tis impossible, the debt 
being so great . . . and no power to make a jointure received by 
the said Act.” To the creditors’ statement that Richard’s mother 
had always assured them that he was willing to perform the 
agreement, she answered that she “hath often told them that if 
the said agreement were performed and an Act passed speedily 
while he was young (14 years old) she doubted not to persuade 
him to it, but if it should be delayed till he come of riper years 
and understanding she could not undertake he should be persuaded 
to it then.” In fact, she continued, she had told Richard little 
about the debt negotiations, for until the act was passed “she 
thought might give him so long time to consider and advise of it 
as might much indispose him to it. . . . When he hath been in- 
quisitive concerning it she hath always satisfied him with this— 
he was no way obliged by anything and should be his own judge 
of everything before he did it.” Richard, on being himself ques- 
tioned about his alleged promise to the creditors and appearance 
before the House Committee, declared that, while he was willing 
such an act should pass as he had understood was before the House 
of Commons, he had never been summoned before the Committee 
and much wondered that the said Committee “would proceed so 
far of that nature and never so much as consult the party chiefly 
concerned.” And finally, to the charge that during the long pre- 
ceding years nothing or only little had been paid either of princi- 
pal or interest, the Temples claimed that they had offered the 
creditors an account of the disposition of the profits and that 
“much of them hath been applied to the benefit and satisfaction 
of the creditors” according to the deed of trust of 1647. 

The only serious question as to the essential truth of Sir Rich- 
ard’s brief is concerning the amount of payment to creditors, 
from 1648 to 1653, by the trustees for Sir Peter. Documents which 
must have recorded such transactions are not among the Stowe 
papers. However, one fragmentary account for the four terms 
from Michaelmas, 1648, to Lady Day, 1650, reveals that out of 
total receipts of £3,974 135. 5d.,” over 17 per cent went to credi- 


25The credit side of the account entered rents from Burton Dassett (not 
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tors (unnamed), nearly 15 per cent for Sir Peter’s bills, the same 
for workmen’s wages, and g per cent for taxes. Included in the 
gross receipts as prospective assets are rents unpaid and lands 
unlet, together making over 15 per cent of the total.** The sums 
here indicated as paid to the creditors, even if doubled by the re- 
ceipts from the missing Stowe and other properties, would not 
be sufficient in ten years to repay more than a third of the princi- 
pal of the debts scheduled in the 1647 plan of payment. Yet this 
rate of repayment compares not unfavorably with what the 
éreditors realized after 1653. In the absence of detailed informa- 
tion, no satisfactory account can be given of the obscure financial 
transactions after 1647. It is possible that a few of the creditors 
were paid in full; it is more probable that some received an in- 
stalment, and therefore later subscribed to the general agreement. 
Although in the small number of cases that can be traced, such 
as that of Francis Heath (who by 1653 was put in occupation of 
part of the Stowe estate, to repay himself directly from the ten- 
ants) or of those among Sir Peter’s creditors for whom John 
Pollock or Sir John Lenthall were bound, the whole or a good 
part of the principal was recovered, nevertheless they joined the 
subscribers to the debt agreement and were put down as still claim- 
ing the full original principal of their bonds. 

In the parliamentary proceedings of October, 1653, two of Sir 
Peter’s victims were active, and in both cases the Temple estate 
was again threatened. On October 5, in a debate on the bill for 
the relief of creditors and poor prisoners, the sad state of John 
Pollard, prisoner in the Fleet for Sir Peter Temple’s debts, was 
brought up, and it was proposed to sell Sir Peter’s estate, because 
he, on November 3, 1640, as a member of Parliament, had granted 





Stowe or elsewhere) and wood money, apparently from the dowry lands of Sir 
Peter’s first wife. The expenditures seem to be fully recorded, but the £500 
to Sir Peter’s wife and children (due under the trust deed) is not mentioned. 
I have deducted it from the gross receipts before making an estimate of their 
distribution. 


26Another account for Burton Dassett, in 1652, shows that 34.5 per cent of 
the receipts (£271 out of £784) from that part of the Temple estate was paid 
to the Earl of Sussex (ordinarily referred to in most of the documents of the 
time as Lord Savile). 
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a protection to John Pollard to save him from arrest. The proposal 
was negatived. Two days later Sir Edward Longueville presented 
a petition and “Proposals””’ stating that Sir Peter, if he had wished, 
could, before his death, have settled his debts, evidently by selling 
unentailed properties like Westbury. He demanded a sworn state- 
ment from Sir Richard of the true state of his rentals and asked 
that no act be passed, to his prejudice, for the relief of the other 
creditors.” Sir Richard’s response was to tell the Committee that 
he was in no way liable for his father’s debts but he was content 
that the Longuevilles should come into the creditors’ general 
agreement then in course of renegotiation.” He knew when he 
made this smooth answer that the Longuevilles had defiantly re- 
fused to come in with the other creditors. Lady Longueville, Sir 
Peter’s sister Margaret, had for years shown an inveterate hostil- 
ity against her brother. The Chancery suit which her husband 
launched against Sir Peter’s trustees in 1651 was continued for 
more than a decade.*° In its course Sir Richard said that from 1647 
she had “violently opposed” and hindered any agreement with 
the creditors and had promised those to whom her husband was 
bound for Sir Peter’s debts that, “if they would be ruled to follow 
her direction,” she would recover for them both principal and 
interest out of the Temple estate." She had persecuted Sir Peter 
with “all the violent courses imaginable . .*. hunting [him] from 
place to place with six horsemen to get him into a gaol till at 


27Commons’ Journals, Vil, 331. 
28Accounts undated, Box JII. 
29This is among the papers filed in Legal Case No. 76. 


8°In this suit Sir Richard explained his aunt’s hatred of his father by her re- 
sentment at Sir Peter’s advising her privately to turn away a servant named 
Percy Langrack, “with whom she both was and is commonly reported to have 
too much familiarity.” Sir Peter also disliked his sister’s part in his strife with 
his father. Sir Richard does not mention the facts, probably equally important, 
that Sir Peter never paid the wedding portion he had promised his sister, and 
that he had involved her husband in heavy liabilities ( £3,000) as bondsman. 


31One of the lists of creditors segregates the nonsubscribers, the principal of 
whose debts amounts to £4,200. Among them are all those who had sued the 
Longuevilles. At least two of them, James Davenport and Mr. FitzNann Lamb, 
had already recovered from Sir Edward Longueville the full amount of their 
principal. They appear in this preliminary list of nonsubscribers, but in the final 
schedule of creditors the nonsubscribers are included without that designation. 
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last . . . he overtook his death, . . . in his sickness she sent two 
bailiffs which disturbance cost him his life.” Sir Richard accused 
her of being chiefly responsible, in her rancor, for the effort to 
obtain an act for the sale of the estate. She had also caused Sir 
Richard’s mother to be arrested and imprisoned in the Upper 
Bench.” 

The Parliamentary Committee disregarded the extremists and 
reported, on November 2, 1653,°° a recommendation that an act 
be passed enabling the judges of the Court of Common Pleas to 
admit Sir Richard, to give legal effect to the agreement of August 
15. Since no act was passed, the Council of State on April 25, 1654, 
ordered the judges to take this action.* By that time the creditors, 
being in fact in possession of the estate, probably decided to wait 
until Sir Richard’s majority for the legal transfer, inasmuch as an 
agreement about fines and recovery was not signed until May, 
1655, about a month after his twenty-first birthday. 

In the meantime, after further negotiation,” Sir Richard on 
November 29 signed a new and final agreement, which was sub- 
stantially the same as that of August 15, though Sir Richard used 
his advantageous legal position to drive a somewhat better bargain. 
The provision for the creditors’ possession for an additional 
twenty-one years after the first ten was dropped; it was now 
limited to eleven years. He secured further control over timber 
cutting. He could say, as not infrequently he later did, that “in 
his nonage, though not at all bound, [he] did make good an agree- 
ment made by his father to his creditors which determined by his 


32The imprisonment is attested by Sir Richard’s letter to his mother. (Corre- 
spondence, Dec. 21, 1654.) He obtained her release and she died at Stowe in 
May, 1655. 


883Commons’ Journals, VII, 344-45. 
84Correspondence. Council of State. 


35Deeds. Apr. 28, 1655. Sir Richard is to levy a fine and suffer a surrender 
before Nov. 30 next, at the cost of the creditors. 


36Among the undated Temple Accounts (Box III) is a draft of a declaration 
by Sir Richard promising that, if the creditors abide by their former agreement 
“to abate use,” and also if they now rebate a further part of their principal, as 
well as all interest, before the date of the agreement then pending, he would 
pay interest from that date. 
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death.”** At that time the creditors drew up a rent-roll which was 
accepted as authoritative. Nearly half the total estimated revenue 
of the estate ( £3,029) was absorbed by fixed charges, £600 a 
year maintenance to Sir Richard, £620 to Dame Hester, and 
£282 of annuities and rent charges. The former steward, George 
Hilliard, and the old bailiffs were continued in office, and after 
they had paid for the operation and maintenance of the properties 
the residue was to be remitted to Mr. Roger Price, a neighbor at 
Westbury and one of the creditors, who was to account to the 
committee of creditors.’ 

Though the estate accounts during the creditors’ administra- 
tion are numerous, it is not possible to reconcile the differences 
among them or to state the exact net return semiannually to the 
creditors. Rather heavy repairs and new building expenses recur, 
but, since the estate, under the slack management of Sir Peter’s 
later years, had obviously run down, the auditors made no protest. 
They objected, however, to a number of other items. Why, they 
asked, should the fixed charges and the land unlet be entered 
without bearing their share of taxes? Why do certain payments 
appear for fee-farm rents not set down in the agreement? Where 
is the income from wood sold? After the first successful lawsuits 
of Lady Baltinglass, over half the revenue of Burton Dassett fell 
into her hands, and from the beginning the creditors had crossed 
off any income from her mother’s dowry lands. These, despite 
Sir Peter’s efforts to tie them up with long leases, she had promptly 
seized at his death. The net balance remaining for distribution to 
the creditors after the various deductions must have been dis- 
appointing. Sir Richard, in a supplementary agreement of April 
26, 1655, promised to restore the lost rents from Dassett if his 
third trial at law with the redoubtable Lady Baltinglass should 
result in his favor and he also undertook to account for the prof- 
its of the recent inclosure of Stowe and Lamport. Probably he 


37For example, see Legal Case No. 76. 
88Accounts, Agreement of Nov. 29, 1653. 


39In the Michaelmas accounts for 1654 the Dassett rents fell from £794 to 
£319, but the disbursements out of the Dassett receipts dropped from £997 
at Lady Day to £259 the following Michaelmas. 
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hoped these promises would make more acceptable the agree- 
ment’s provisions for buying off the creditors on a sliding scale. If, 
for instance, he should propose to redeem in 1656, with eight 
years of occupation by the creditors still to run under the 1653 
agreement, they agreed to accept five times the amount of their 
total net receipts from the estate; or in 1657, with seven years to 
run, 4 3/4 times their total previous returns; or in 1658, 4 1/2 
times; and so on. At a meeting of the creditors on July 14, 1655, 
the managing committee that had made this agreement was re- 
placed by a new committee that was ordered to treat de novo 
with Sir Richard “as to how many years purchase [he] should 
give for redemption, buying in the residue of the term of eleven 
years.” The critical creditors asked that the rents from Thorn- 
borough and Lutterworth might be definitely ascertained.*” The 
effort to revise the agreement evidently came to naught, however, 
for the subsequent negotiations until the final accounting and 
settlement on October 1, 1656,"' were in the hands of the former 
managing group. The financial statement, then agreed upon, may 
be summarized as follows: 


Collections of rents for two years, from Lady Day, 
1653, to Lady Day, 1655 
Payments for fixed charges and estate operation 





Paid to Mr. Price, the receiver, and Mr. Herne, 
chief attorney for the creditors 





Remainder due the creditors 

Rent arrears, rents from Kenton and Lutterworth, and 
clear profit from underwoods (the profit from the 
underwoods was only £17 105.) 





4°Family Papers, Box III. 
“1Deed. 


ee ee ee a a 
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Additional rent for one year (to Lady Day, 1656) 543 





Total due the creditors in 1656 1,097 








Five times for eight years still to run 5,489 
Additional round figure “for Thornborough” 1,200 





6,689 


Sir Richard settled with the creditors for a payment of £7,000. 
That was more than he had calculated,*? but he must have re- 
garded the buying off of £19,468 of principal debt to 104 credi- 
tors (the final list) as a distinctly satisfactory end to the nightmare 
which for a decade had oppressed the family. 

How the creditors regarded it was another matter. They had 
waited long, many of them for fourteen years or more. They had 
lost interest on their money. They had had trouble and expense 
in petitions and lawsuits,** and they had finally recovered 40 per 
cent of their principal in the two “dividends,” one of about 5 per 
cent in 1655** and the last of 35 per cent. Their agreement with 
Sir Peter in August, 1653, had aroused high hopes,‘ but by 1656 


*2Accounts undated, Box II (probably drawn up in 1655). 


431 refer to the numerous lawsuits against Sir Peter, Sir Richard, and Sir 
Peter’s bondsmen. The legal expenses of the group of creditors were apparently 
met from the two assessments upon them. Mr. Herne had received as reward in 
1653 the sum of £60, Mr. Neale at that time £40. Mr. Herne in 1655 presented 
his bill for legal services and expenses from Aug. 15, 1653, to Easter, 1665, 
amounting to £65 17s. 11d. Appended to the last list of creditors (1656) is an 
authorization by the managing committee to pay the creditors, provided they 
have paid the assessments already levied “for the satisfaction of Mr. Herne, Mr. 
Neale, Mr. Resonwill and others employed for the space of nine years together.” 
It is perhaps worth noting that on Aug. 30, 1655, soon after the revolt of the 
creditors, Sir Richard appointed Mr. Herne as his steward to hold manor courts 
in three places. 


44In the Family Papers (Box III) is a rough list of payments to 60 creditors, 
clearly of the first dividend, for they are for 5 per cent of the principal, except 
one to “the old lady” (Dame Hester Temple), the largest creditor. She was 
listed for £2,600 debt and £76 of payment. 


45Walter Neale wrote to Mrs. Bridgett Conquest in 1652 that he had sub- 
scribed in her behalf to the agreement with Sir Peter. This was now waived and 
the creditors were to have better security. He urged her to send the assessment so 
that the act of Parliament might go forward, “by which means you shall assuredly 
get your money.” (Correspondence. May 30, 1652.) 
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some had assigned their claims, possibly at a discount, and others 
had died and were represented by executors. Half of the creditors 
had claims of {£100 or less, and had been rather shoved aside 
after the appointment of the managing committee. Some of them 
never applied for the final dividend, and the sums uncalled for 
were later paid to Sir Richard on security from him to “save the 
creditors’ trustees harmless.”** There is reason to think that, for 
part of the group at any rate, the earlier heat and animosity had 
cooled. Furthermore, Sir Richard had made special arrangements 
with the three leading members of the managing committee. They 
had sued the hapless John Pollard, the devoted friend and bonds- 
man for Sir Peter’s debts, thrown him into prison, and then joined 
the creditors’ agreement. John Pollard’s debts in 1656 were as- 
signed to Sir Richard, who thereupon guaranteed these three of 
Pollard’s debtors full payment of their principal debt, with a 
provision for deduction of what they might receive as dividends.*’ 
It was a fortunate coincidence that the reparation to John Pollard, 
demanded by considerations of humanity and honor,** should es- 
pecially benefit the most influential of the creditors. 

There were, however, complaint and opposition from several 


dissatisfied creditors. Several of the subscribers to the agreement 
brought suit against Sir Richard‘ after the final settlement. The 


46There are at least six such cases in the 1663 Accounts. Francis Heath is 
among them. 


47Deeds. Indenture and bond, July 12, 1656, to Sir Edmund Pye, for the £500 
principal debt to Sir Peter of 1641, Sir Edmund to have his proportionable share 
with the other creditors, and the dividend is then to be deducted from the £ 500. 
After the settlement there remained £234, for which Sir Richard gave security 
in land at Dassett. He paid interest on this balance until in 1663 the principal 
was repaid. A similar bond was given to Sir John Lucas. Another plan, to the 
same effect, quieted Sir George Coney. 


48In his last will (Family Papers, Wills), Sir Richard directed his executors 
to see that John Pollard’s estate is protected. By 1658, after long imprisonment, 
Pollard was under guardianship as “a convicted lunatic.” (Ibid., Box III.) 


49John Turner, Sir Richard’s local lawyer at Buckingham, notified him on 
Oct. 21, 1656, of a proclamation of outlawry at the suit of Robert Wilson, exec- 
utor of Katherine Highland (named in the last list, with a claim of £100), 
who in turn was executrix of John Highland, late alderman of London, a 
creditor of Sir Peter. Turner advises that a supersedeas be put in at once with 
the sheriff of London. (Correspondence.) 
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comments of the auditors and the request of the opposition credi- 
tors in 1655 indicate a suspicion that a part of the revenue of the 
estate had been concealed. Certainly, either by connivance or 
ignorance, the managing committee had failed to collect the 
whole profit to which the creditors were entitled. Rents from 
some minor outlying properties do not appear in the creditors’ 
accounts of receipts. In their first schedule of the property, they 
had estimated the revenue from underwoods at £200 a year, yet 
they received practically nothing. Other sources of income also 
were diverted to Sir Richard. His men, for instance, from 1653 
to 1655 shipped to a London poulterer 1,550 conies from the 
Finmere warren and took from the Tingwick fishponds 3,197 
carp, nearly the whole stock. 

The financing of the final settlement had been negotiated 
through Robert Abbott,” one of the leading London scriveners, 
who, a month before the payment of £7,000 to the creditors, had 
placed three mortgages, totaling £5,000, and had apparently bor- 
rowed the balance from another client until other mortgages 
could be found.” These larger mortgages of £1,000 or £2,000 
were secured upon specified properties other than in Burton 
Dassett." 





John Farmer was among the listed creditors but his claim is maintained, una- 
bated, by his executor (cf. p. 280). 

William Cooke, a listed creditor for £335, later sued, and recovered £300 
and costs from Sir Richard, who transferred the judgment to Roger Price, the 
receiver and executor of the creditors. Presumably Price was supposed to settle 
the matter. (Deeds. June 3, 1659). See also p. 281, below. 

On a statement of Sir John Lenthall’s payments for Sir Peter’s debts (Legal 
Case No. 73), dated Sept. 14, 1666, Sir Richard has noted, against an item of 
£311 paid to the Earl of Manchester for Lady Alice Covill (a listed creditor), 
that he, Sir Richard, had already settled this claim with the Lord Chamberlain 
and Sir William Russell. 


5°Abbott acted as disbursing agent for the second dividend to the creditors. 


51Abbott seems to have initiated the whole transaction by securing a tem- 
porary loan of £6,000 from Mr. Robert Smyth. (Accounts, undated.) 


52The part of Dassett that had been recovered from the claim of Lady 
Baltinglass was security for the smaller mortgages to Sir John Lucas, Sir 
Edmund Pye, and Sir Henry Blount (£234 to £400). Unless mortgages of 
£1,000 were regarded as “small,” it was these about which Sir Ralph Verney 
wrote, on June 25, 1657: “if Sir Richard Temple will mortgage land for so small 
a sum, I believe it may be a good security.” (Margaret M. Verney, Memoirs 
of the Verney Family, Ill, 225.) 
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Since such mortgages were the chief objects of private invest- 
ment at this period, it is worth while to tabulate Sir Richard’s 
mortgages and their transfers from hand to hand. The experience 
with the Temple bonds had shown that Sir Richard must offer 
better security. The creditor who took bonds relied on the credit 
of the borrower (and those bound with him) and on the illusive 
security of a bond valued at double the amount actually lent. The 
mortgage gave, not only a deed transferring until repayment the 
title to properties of greater value than the loan, but also an 
accompanying bond for “performance,” of double the loan, 
with an oath that the land given as security was free from other 
encumbrance. The mortgage ran for a year and was renewable 
on a payment “for continuance,” at the creditor’s option. 


Sir Richard Temple’s Mortgages 


£ 
1656, Sept. 10. Edward Pearce, London merchant 2,000 
1658, June 12, assigned to Robert Johnson, Esq., of 
London 
1661, Jan. 8, assigned by Johnson’s executor, 
Thomas Hall (barber-surgeon of London), 
to Sir Thomas Foot, Esq., of London 
1673, Feb. 17, £1,500 paid. {500 assigned to 
John Dryden of Chesterton, Hants 
1674, Dec. 22, balance of £500 paid in full 


1656, Sept. 11. Mark Hildesley, Esq., of London 
1661, Aug. 1, assigned by his son as executor to 
Penney Alston, grocer, of London 
1668, Apr. 1, assigned to Joseph Alston 
1668, June 10, assigned to James Perrot, in trust 
for Sir William Drake, of Shardeloe, Bucks 
1670, May 10, assigned by James Perrot et al., ex- 
ecutors, to Sir William Dranke, Jr. 
1672, Dec. 19, assigned to Mark Guyon, of Dynes- 
hall, Essex, and on the same date paid in full 


1656, Sept. 24. Richard Garford, Esq., of London 1,000 0 Oo 
58The following information concerning the mortgages is based primarily on 


the Deeds, supplemented by the Accounts, where until about 1680 there are 
numerous receipts for interest paid. 





1659, 
1669, 


1656, Sept. 
1664, 


1656, Dec. 
1663, 
1656, Dec. 


1657, Feb. 


1664, 
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Mar, 2, assigned to Humphrey Butler, Esq., 
of Gray’s Inn 

Feb. 28, assigned to Dame Alice Nicholas, 
widow of Sir Edward Nicholas of West 
Horsley, Surrey 

Interest paid through Dr. William Denton 
or George Nicholas (his son-in-law) tc 
Feb. 13, 1680. Dr. Denton died Nov. 16, 
1680. Mortgage perhaps then paid 


24. John Abdy, Esq., of London 
Nov. 18, mortgage canceled 


17. Sir Edmund Pye 
Dec. 2, paid 


17. Sir John Lucas 
(Probably paid in 1664) 


10. Dr. William Denton and Roger Pope, 
in trust for Nathaniel Fiennes, Esq., of New- 
ton Tony, Wilts 

Nov. 18, assigned to Sir Francis Holles, of 
Winterbourne St. Martin, Dorset 


1675, probably paid in full 


1657, June 


15. Robert Smyth, Esq., of Upton in West- 
ham, Essex 

Mortgage canceled (date not given; prob- 
ably before 1673) 


30. William, Earl of Bedford 

Dec. 10, assigned to Penney Alston 

June 12, transferred to Sir Edward Alston 
transferred to George Lowe, Sir Edward 
Alston’s executor 


6. Robert Shenton, gent., of Blackfriars, 
London 

June 28, assigned to William Rushout, mer- 
chant, of London 

Mar. 20, assigned to Roger Twisden, Esq., 
son of Sir Roger Twisden of East Peckham, 
Kent 
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1671, Feb. 25, assigned to Robert Peacocke and 
John Cooke 
1673, paid in full 


1661, Dec. 6. Thomas Risley, Esq. 

1671, June 8, assigned to Matthew Johnson, Esq., 
of Middle Temple, London, and Richard 
Stephens of Inner Tem -_ gent. 

1678, Dec. 9, £500 paid and {1,000 assigned to 
Thomas Yates, D. D., Principal of Brazenose 
College, Oxford, and John Cary of Ditchley, 
Oxon 

1684, May 17, Thomas Yates’s executors, John, 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, John Cary, et al., 
release and surrender to Sir Richard Temple. 
Paid in full 


1663, Nov. 3. Elizabeth Gorges, daughter of Sir Arthur 
Gorges 
1672, on or before July 20, £400 paid 
1675, Dec. 1, interest on £300 paid to date, there- 
after ceased. Probably then paid in full 


1664, July 9. Sir Francis Norreys of Weston-on-the- 

Green, Oxon 

1672, June 14, transferred to Katherine Norreys 
by agreement with Sir Edward Norreys, 
executor of Dame Hester Norreys (who was 
executrix of Sir Francis Norreys) 

1678, July 12, surrender by John Bethel and Kath- 
erine (Norreys) his wife. Paid in full 


1666, July 3. Sir Richard Rainsford, one of the Barons 
of Exchequer, of Dallington, Northants 
1670, Jan. 20, assigned to Charles Bentley, Esq., 
of Little Kingston, Warwickshire 
1674, Oct. 1, paid in full 


1667, July 8. Richard Woodward the elder, of Avon 
Dassett 
1669, Jan. 8, assigned to Bridget Wilmer, daughter 
of Mary Wilmer, late of Copredy, Oxon, 
now of London, widow 
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1672, Dec. 10, paid £300 to John Prockter, hus- 
band of Bridget Wilmer 

1673, Jan. 21, paid balance, £200, to Luther 
Prockter, executor of John Prockter 


1687, June 1o. Anne Charleton, gentlewoman, of Ham- 
mersmith (at 5 per cent) 

1690, June 10, Anne Charleton, and John West, 
scrivener, acting on her behalf, new mort- 
gage of £1,700; additional 

1693, Jan. 5, paid £700 

1698, Apr. 7, Sir Richard Temple, son of Sir 
Richard Temple, renewed balance of £ 1,000 


Of the £13,660 borrowed by mortgage from 1656 to 1667, 
£9,660" was repaid before the end of 1675—the greater part 
after 1672, when Sir Richard had an accession of £2,000 a year as 
his initial income from the commissionership of customs. 

In addition to the mortgages, the borrowings on bonds and 
their repayments during this period that are traceable in the 
surviving documents, were the following items. For imme- 
diate necessities after Sir Peter’s death, Sir Richard and his 
mother borrowed £650, chiefly from such family friends as 
Edmund and Dr. William Denton and from the steward of the 
estate. All these were probably repaid before 1664. Sir Richard, 
when he was raising money in 1656, obtained £250 from Hum- 
phrey Dove and £200 from Joseph Alston, and both bonds were 
repaid in 1671. Certain family obligations incurred by Sir Peter 
were settled.** There was the bond, to pay £2,600 to the Earl of 

54] have included Robert Smyth’s mortgage of 1657, for £1,000, among those 
paid off before 1675. The mortgage deed is indorsed “cancelled,” without date. 
Since, unlike most of the mortgages, it was not assigned, and since, among the 
accounting papers, receipts for interest payments on it cease about 1659, the 
assumption of early payment seems justified. He had loaned £6,000 in 1656, on 
which in the following year an interest payment was made (see Abbott's 


account). Thereafter, the record is silent, except for the appearance of the 
transaction for £1,000 in 1657. Hence the conjecture on p. 269, n. 51. 


55In the Stowe documents there are several incidental statements of payments 
on Sir Peter’s debts, such as that of Lady Alice Covill (p. 268, n. 49), for which 
there is no other evidence. 


5¢The payments of Dame Hester’s legacies of £200 are not included. Her death 
in 1656 released £620 a year to the estate. 
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Londonderry, that he unwisely accepted from Sir Peter in lieu of 
land or cash as the marriage portion of Sir Peter’s daughter Frances. 
As might have been expected, Sir Peter defaulted, and in 1653 
the Earl accepted from Sir Richard, in place of the old bond, 
a new one for less than half its principal ( £1,250), which was 
paid in full in 1660. Sir Peter’s debt of £450 to his cousin Henry 
Sandys was settled, after it had participated in the creditors’ divi- 
dends, for £150 to Edwin Sandys. Another old debt, of £1,000, 
to a relative, John Farmer, was cleared in 1672, after prolonged 
legal controversy,*’ by payment of £500 to Farmer’s executor. 
Sir Thomas Gower, Sir Peter’s brother-in-law, had in 1649 
obtained judgment against him on a bond to pay £700. He 
was not entered on the creditors’ list, and in 1656 his claim was 
settled for £550. That sum Sir Richard borrowed from his friend 
Dr. William Denton and paid interest on it at least until the 
doctor’s death in 1680. A debt of £750 to Sir Richard’s cousins, 
the four Greenways daughters, received the dividends under the 
several debt agreements, and after 1656 a partial payment of the 
remaining principal and all arrears of interest. On the balance of 
£250 interest was paid until 1671, when (for security and regular- 
ity of payment) the debt was carried in the name of Sir Richard’s 
steward, William Chaplyn, who thereafter entered the interest 
item in his current accounts. In 1656 a bond, discharged in 1662, 
for the payment of £ 248 was given to George Coney (later Sir), 
to cover the remaining principal on one of Sir Peter’s debts for 
which John Pollard suffered. No such consideration, however, 
was given to the creditors who had sued Sir Edmund Longueville 
and Sir John Lenthall, who were likewise bound for Sir Peter’s 
debts. They were invited to join in the creditors’ agreement, and 
most of them did, for Sir Richard disclaimed any other responsi- 
bility or obligation.** The total sum of the obligations enumerated 

57See pp. 278-84. 

58Sir John Lenthall, according to his statement in 1666, had paid to Sir Peter’s 
creditors £2,796, the legal proceedings had cost him £500, and claims were still 
pending. He brought a Chancery suit against Sir Richard, which ran from 1660 
to 1667, when he was ordered to stand to the award of Sir Orlando Bridgman. 
Sir Richard’s contention was that most of the creditors, to whom Sir John 


Lenthall had paid part or all of their principal debt, were scheduled in the 
creditors’ agreement, and for the few not so scheduled (three of them) he could 
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above was approximately £4,500, of which all but about £800 
was repaid before 1675. Sir Richard carried over, therefore, to 
his later period of somewhat greater financial ease a total debt on 
mortgages and bonds of some £4,800, but before the previous 
twenty years of his financial stringency had ended he had paid 
£13,400, a sum that was almost entirely the father’s indebtedness 
assumed by the son for the family’s honor. He wrote to his uncle, 
Sir John Lenthall, in 1661 that, though he was not liable, he had 
singlehanded done all he could to meet his father’s debts, but, he 
added, “never man hath met with such a strange return for all my 
kindnesses, having neither found encouragement, credit or counte- 
nance, much less assistance or thanks from any of my relation.” 

As soon as he had disencumbered the estate of the creditors, 
Sir Richard began to tap its capital resources. His wood cutting 
appears to have been vigorous.” In 1657 his reversion to land in 
Thornborough, that had been estimated as worth £300 a year, 
fell in. He ordered the immediate sale of a part of the property, 
and by the end of the year his steward, George Hilliard, reported 
that he had already sold, mainly to former tenants, farms and 
cottages for £2,234, and that he still had unsold properties worth 
£940." He evidently needed whatever, without serious depletion 


of the estate, he could lay hands upon. For a few years his bills 
and mortgage-interest payments were met with fair promptness. 
The interest and the annual “continuation” charges on most of the 
mortgages were paid in the first instance by his bankers, Robert 
Abbott and his associates and successors, John Morris and Robert 
Clayton (later Sir), who notified Sir Richard in advance when 





find no trace among his father’s papers. This answer was termed “insufficient.” 
(Legal Case, No. 73, and Legal, Miscellaneous, undated. See also Correspondence, 
Sir Richard Temple to Sir John Lenthall, Nov. 27, 1666.) No award was made, 
for Sir John Lenthall died in 1667. 


59°Correspondence, Jan. 25, 1661. 


60The wood accounts are extremely defective. One fragment from one of his 
properties indicates that in 1660 he received, from this piece of woodland alone, 
for trees and bark the sum of £232. 


61In 1687 Sir Richard guaranteed that the Thornborough property he still 
held, after the sale of 1657-58, would yield £200 a year. The Charleton mortgage 
of that year gave this property as security. (Deeds.) 
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payments were due and expected to be kept in funds.” From 1665 
onward, when his income from rents began seriously to fall, Sir 
Richard’s deposits were delayed and he was required to pay in- 
terest on the interest Messrs. Morris and Clayton had advanced. 
After 1672 he deposited with them at least a part of his custom- 
house salary, and, when the account was closed in 1683, Peter 
Clayton, acting for his brother, Sir Robert, returned Sir Richard’s 
balance of £700 in bank. A decade later we find the rents from 
the Temple estate being deposited with Sir Francis Child. 

After 1680 receipts for interest payments vanish from the rec- 
ords. At that time a new arrangement was installed for the estate 
and household accounting. A superior accountant or cashier, 
Edward Pursell, received all the rents and other revenue from the 
estate bailiffs and paid, after checking, the bills presented by the 
house-steward. Annually Pursell accounted to Sir Richard and 
was allowed a penny in every pound “for returning” or “han- 
dling” the money.“ The advent of the new official probably led 
Sir Richard to keep his financial papers more private. In any 
event, the financial record, imperfect before, becomes so much a 
void that the two solitary receipts for interest payments (at 5 per 
cent), in 1688 on debts to Thomas Highbridge for £2,000, and in 
1689 to Thomas Powys for £1,000, must remain unexplained. 
Perhaps these creditors were assignees of some of the older mort- 
gages and therefore represent no new addition to debt. But, since 
we know that in 1687 Sir Richard borrowed on mortgage £1,700 


62Their occasional bills and other accounting papers permit only a fragmentary 
account of the extent of their services to Sir Richard or of their charges for it. 
The charge for a “continuation” of a mortgage for £2,000 is once £20 and at 
another time £25. When in 1668 two of the mortgages were assigned, the 
~—_ was {15 “for procuring {£2,000 and writings Foe £500.” The counsel’s 
fee for one of the original mortgages was £7 145., and the engrossing of a 
mortgage cost £5. 


68Correspondence. Henry Lewes (Sir Richard’s accountant) to Sir Richard 
Temple, Nov. 27, 28, 30, 1683. 


64James Mellefort, the London house-steward, wrote to Pursell in 1689, asking 
for money. He added that he depended on Pursell’s honesty that it be “good 
money.” (Correspondence.) 


65Mellefort wrote to Chaplyn in 1690 that “Sir Richard keeps his salary to 
pay off the most considerable debts.” 
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from Anne Charleton,® it is probable that the loss of his govern- 
ment salary from 1685 to 1689, coincident with other pressures, 
compelled him to new borrowing.” The last of these sporadic 
financial entries concern the bonds amounting to £210 which 
in 1692 and 1697 (just before his death) he gave to James St. 
Amand, an apothecary, and on which he left the interest unpaid. 


While successfully engaged in extricating his estate from its 
financial difficulties, Sir Richard was occupied in a legal struggle, 
even more continuous and absorbing, to defend his heritage from 
the attacks of his relatives. The most virulent adversary was his 
Aunt Margaret, Lady Longueville; the most unexpected must have 
been his uncle and family friend, Sir Thomas Gower (whom he 
detected bribing a servant to commit perjury); the most lachry- 
mose was another uncle, Sir John Lenthall; but the most persistent, 
hard-hitting, and harassing was his half sister, Lady Baltinglass. 
The others, as bondsmen, had trusted his father and struck at the 
son to recover money; she battled for possession of Burton 
Dassett, the original source of the family’s fortune. The suits she 
and he in return brought or instigated in constant succession, for 
more than twenty years, before all the chief courts in Westminster 
and before the assize courts in the country, have left voluminous 
and often inevitably confused records. Space and the patience 
of the reader would not permit an attempt at detailed exposition 
of the bitter conflict. More profitably may here be examined 
another series of lawsuits, concerned with Sir Richard’s efforts to 
gain repossession of the valuable coppices at Westbury near Stowe. 
They spanned almost as many years as the parallel litigation with 
Lady Baltinglass, and while not so important are in some ways 
more revealing for a study of Sir Richard’s legal tactics. 

The four hundred acres of woodland at Westbury were the 


66Deeds. 


67His letters from William Chaplyn (Correspondence, passim) at this time 
are more full than usual of complaints as to bad times, the burden of annuities 
and interest on the estate, and regrets at Sir Richard’s loss of official salary. 


68Principal and accumulated interest in full were paid in 1708. 
69Legal Case No. 50. 
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most vulnerable part of Sir Richard’s possessions, for they had 
been purchased by Sir Peter, together with an adjacent farm in 
Lamport, in 1624 and therefore were not protected by the prior 
deed of entail of 1597 or by his marriage settlement of 1615. Sir 
Richard defeated the Longuevilles, who were aiming at that weak 
point, by pleading in bar the three-hundred-year mortgage which 
Sir Peter had given, a decade after his purchase, to John Farmer 
for a loan of £1,000. Sir Peter had paid the interest on the mort- 
gage until 1642, and thereafter, as on all his debts, ceased payment. 
John Farmer, a papist and recusant, was under increasing pressure 
from the local Parliamentary Committee and his properties at 
Cookham, in Berkshire, and Great Marlow, in Buckinghamshire, 
were imperiled. Writing as an old family friend, he appealed to 
Sir Peter for assistance.” In 1643, evidently to give protection, Sir 
Peter took a lease in trust for Farmer’s lands in Great Marlow,” 
but when he found himself called to account, by the “Committee 
of both sides the river,” for his intervention, he prudently showed 
no active interest in Farmer’s plight.”* Farmer complained that 
Sir Peter’s withdrawal made “things worse than ever.” His tenants 
were compelled to pay two-thirds of their rents to the committee 


and were inclined to default on the rest. In 1650 Farmer saw Sir 
Peter at Stowe and thought he had a promise at least for the money 
he was engaged for on Sir Peter’s bond to Mr. Pepys. The next 
year he sent his last bitter cry of distress. “I will never believe,” he 
wrote, “[that] you can forsake a friend.””* Finally, early in 1653, 
he brought a Chancery suit," stating that he could obtain no re- 


7°Correspondence, 1636 to 1651. In his letter of Oct. 8, 1645, he also asks aid 
for Lady Fairfax in her business with the Court of Wards, summoning Sir 
Peter’s experience in that court (over Sir Peter’s only surviving child of his 
first marriage, the daughter Anne who against his will married Viscount Bal- 
tinglass). He also appealed to Sir Peter’s chivalry—the “readiness of your whole 
nature to yield all possible assistance to the oppressed.” 


71Deeds. The Correspondence suggests that hé did likewise for John Farmer’s 
land in Cookham. 


72In March, 1646, Sir Peter obtained a legal opinion from Richard Newdigate 
on the status of papists (Legal, Miscellaneous, dated) and learned that his uncle 
was beyond legal help. 


78Correspondence. Nov. 24, 1651. 
74Legal Cases Nos. 35 and 58. 
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dress at common law, for the nonpayment of interest, because his 
mortgage deed on Westbury had been “plundered and taken from 
him by violence of soldiers,” and that Sir Peter would not admit 
the validity of his claim, declaring that the mortgage was “can- 
celled.” The loss of the mortgage deed is attested by subsequent 
evidence, but the accusation against Sir Peter sounds like the 
usual exaggeration of a Chancery bill. The outcome of the suit 
was the delivery to Farmer, by Sir Peter or his wife, of the 
counterpart of the deed. 

Promptly after his father’s death, Sir Richard sought out John 
Farmer to make some arrangement with him about the mortgage. 
He and Farmer agreed that the latter should take peaceful posses- 
sion of Westbury, probably with an understanding as to its ulti- 
mate redemption. Farmer also consented to subscribe to the 
agreement, along with the other creditors. In subsequent suits Sir 
Richard alleged that the reason for his apparent surrender, unusual 
in the Temple experience, was that he “put much confidence in 
Farmer as his near kinsman who promised to make this defendant’s 
[Sir Richard’s] brother [John] his heir.” That may have been 
true, though unlikely, but the real motive for permitting Farm- 
er’s occupancy of Westbury was to strengthen his plea of riens 
par descent in the Longueville suit.** Farmer, with Sir Richard’s 
consent and help, took possession of the Westbury coppices and 
the Lamport farm, early in 1654. He immediately leased the 
property in trust, for the remainder of his three-hundred-year 
term, to Francis Duffield, a gentleman of Medmenham, Berkshire, 
in order “to avoid sequestration as a papist.”"* Then he and 
Duffield began vigorously to cut timber and underwood—a pro- 
ceeding which drew a remonstrance from Sir Richard. Farmer 
urged in excuse that he was justified in recouping the losses he had 
suffered despite the fair promises of “full satisfaction” from Sir 


7That was the interpretation which Richard Croft, Farmer’s steward, put 
upon the action. (See his deposition of Feb. 5, 1662, in Legal Case No. 58.) 
It was admitted by the “Instructions” prepared by Sir Richard or his counsel 
after 1668. The statement adds apologetically that Sir Richard “did not plead 
this to any other action.” (Legal, Miscellaneous, loose.) 


76Legal Cases, Nos. 154 and 158. The Duffield lease is among the Stowe Deeds. 
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Peter, and he appealed to Sir Richard’s sense of family obligation.” 
He also “implored” Dr. William Denton to act as mediator. The 
good doctor reported that Sir Richard was vaguely willing “for 
old relation’s sake . . . to do something” but was insisting, as 
always, that he was not legally liable for his father’s debts.* In 
fact, Sir Richard did nothing and Farmer’s wood cutting went on 
through 1655. Sir Richard later explained his inactivity by his 
sickness with smallpox.”® He was, indeed, seriously ill during April 
of 1655, but obviously his hands were tied by the need of keeping 
unimpaired the legal shelter of the Farmer mortgage. 

John Farmer died at the beginning of 1656, so that he had no 
share in the final dividend to the creditors, though he was one of 
the three largest of the subscribers to the agreement. His execu- 
tors, Thomas Blount and John Guildford, took possession of 
Westbury and proceeded to make further profit from the wood- 
lands. When in 1657 they proclaimed in the neighborhood a sale 
of wood, Sir Richard brought a Chancery suit against them for 
redemption of the mortgage. On February 26, 1658, the Chancery 
Court decreed that he should pay in full the principal and interest 
of his father’s debt to Farmer and the costs of the suit. Then the 
executors were to return the depleted property to him. Though 
he had asked for redemption, Sir Richard apparently had designed 
to gain possession first and deal with the mortgage later. So, to 
the executors’ disgust, just before the decree could be enrolled, 
his counsel in July asked that the case be dismissed. Sir Richard 
was allowed by the court to dismiss his own bill, but to pay costs.*° 
He had thus won a respite, but to gain his end he devised another 
expedient. 


77Correspondence. Nov. 27, 1654. In this appeasing letter, Farmer stresses the 
ties of family feeling and long friendship, the “mutual confidence and several 
trusts in our fathers and grandfathers ioe .so many years without the least 
blemish,” and signs himself as “earnestly desiring that charity and conscience may 
live in us.” 


78Legal Case No. 58. Dr. William Denton’s deposition of Nov. 3, 1669. 
79Legal Case No. 154. 


80The costs were assessed by a Master in Chancery at £40, and were paid, 
after a complaint by Blount in court, in 1664. 
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One of his father’s creditors, William Cooke, had in 1648" 
obtained judgment for a debt of £335, but on subscribing the 
creditors’ agreement had held the judgment in suspense. Sir 
Richard made a deal with him to take that action against the 
Westbury property which, under cloak of the mortgage, he had 
prevented the Longuevilles from taking. Although Cooke had 
received his dividends with the other creditors,*? he now, at Sir 
Richard’s prompting and in his behalf, put his 1648 judgment 
into execution and by writ of elegit had, in January, 1659, half of 
the Westbury woods delivered to him.** Blount and Guildford 
then filed their bill in Chancery for repossession. They claimed 
(as was true) that Cooke’s old judgment had been assigned to Sir 
Richard at his settlement with the creditors, and that they had 
therefore been ousted by fraud. Sir Richard, forced by a Commis- 
sion of Rebellion, gave an evasive answer which was adjudged 
imperfect, and made amended answers in 1663 and 1664. He was 
evidently playing for delay. He obtained from the court, at 
leisurely intervals, three commissions for the examination of wit- 
nesses; his counsel explained that the witnesses were hard to find, 
that he was engaged in important public business,“ or, as in 1669, 
that he had to go oversea for his health’s sake. 


81Legal Case No. 217. Cooke’s three loans to Sir Peter were made in 1634, 
1640, and 1647. See the Correspondence, Dec. 3, 1651, for Cooke’s urgent entreaty 
that Sir Peter pay him at least the interest due. He wrote: “Though in very 
great want hath waited for the performing of those many promises you were 
pleased to make unto me . . . that I should not be a loser by you . . . beseeching 
the Lord to move your heart to pity me.” 


82On Nov. 10, 1656, Cooke had given Sir Richard an acquittance in full for 
his 1648 judgment. 


83Blount (the leading executor), in the proceedings after 1660, declared that 
Sir Richard was enabled to effect this ouster “by his power in the country jn 
those bad times.” 


84Blount had complained that the suit was impeded, both in the time of “Dick’s 
Parliament” (1659) and later Parliaments, by Sir Richard’s plea of parliamentary 

rivilege. Sir Richard denied this, but in other suits we find him obtaining de- 
love during sessions of Parliament. In the present case he had used the excuse of 
other public business. His steward, Chaplyn, on Feb. 4, 1662, had taken oath that 
Sir Richard was engaged “in general public affairs in Buckinghamshire and . . . 
was to be at a public meeting at Buckingham about the month’s tax now to be 
assessed and that the whole business was like to rest upon him, no other deputy 
lieutenant being to appear.” (Legal Case No. 154.) 
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Meantime, while the suit dragged along in Chancery, the con- 
testants were face to face in Westbury, where Cooke was cutting 
wood in his half of the coppices and the servants of both sides 
were at odds.® Sir Richard brought an action of waste against 
Duffield.** The dispute was referred in 1661 to Dr. William Den- 
ton and Sir George Blount for settlement, and again in 1662, to 
Sir William Smyth and William Davies. Careful calculations were 
made, based on the original debt of £1,000 and the accumulated 
interest, together with deductions of waste for wood cutting, but 
the differences in estimates, probably stressed by the dilatory Sir 
Richard, were found unbridgeable and the attempts at arbitration 
came to nought.*’ 

By 1668 the possibilities of legal delay were about exhausted, 
but Sir Richard was not to be defeated. In January of that year he 
bought off one of his opponents. For a promise of £300 and an 
immediate payment of £25, John Guildford assigned to Sir 
Richard his claim as executor. Blount was indignant at this 
“tampering,” which meant the withdrawal of the executors’ suit. 
He declared that Guildford was “non compos and in extreme 
poverty ... ’tis like he [Sir Richard] procured it for £5.” Guild- 


ford, he averred, had left all the management of the case and of 
the estate to him and had done nothing but spend his profits as 
executor. He declared that Duffield, the lessee, had also been 
approached by Sir Richard “but was more honest” than Guild- 
ford.®* His protests and appeals in Chancery were unavailing. The 
suit of the executors that had been brought in 1659 was closed by 


85Two suits, one for trespass and the other for assault, were brought against 
Cooke’s servants in 1659. (Legal Cases Nos. 220 and 221.) The Upper Bench 
gave £100 damages against Cooke. Peter Chaplyn, William’s brother, was em- 
ployed by Duffield, and kept his brother and Sir Richard informed of what 
was going on at Westbury. (See the Correspondence.) 


8¢Legal Case No. 233 at the Buckingham Assize. 


87In the Accounts for Mar. 6, 1661, is Sir Richard’s estimate of these items. 
He calculated that on balance he would owe Mr. Blount £280 16s. 9d. Blount, 
on the other hand, made the sum due him £1,571 115. 1d. Sir Richard was insist- 
ing on triple damages for waste. 


88Deeds. See also the deposition of Sir John Birkenhead in Case No. 58. 


8*°Legal Case No. 58. Blount complained that he had spent, out of his own 
pocket, over £200 for legal expenses. 
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dismissal of their bill in May, 1671.°° Sir Richard, however, though 
he had won the case, had not yet gained possession of Westbury. 
A new figure now entered. Francis Duffield died and his brother 
Andrew, his heir and executor, was reluctantly forced by Blount 
to take action.” He brought an action of waste on proviso against 
Sir Richard, who in July responded with a Chancery suit against 
Duffield.®? Sir Richard stated that Duffield in his suit of waste had 
obtained judgment “by surprise and no notice given to his lawyer,” 
and asked that it be set aside. Duffield said that by order of the 
court he had withstood solicitations, from both sides, to transfer 
his interest. In October the court gave an injunction to stay Duf- 
field’s process at law and also ordered Sir Richard to admit the 
validity of the mortgage, to bring no writ of error, to cut no wood, 
and to “proceed with effect.” There the legal proceedings came 
to an end. 

Blount was now ready for negotiation. He and Andrew 
Duffield sat down with George Nicholas, Dr. Denton’s son-in-law, 
and Edward Andrews, representing Sir Richard,”* to make a new 
calculation of the long account. Concessions were made on both 
sides. Sir Richard had proposed a uniform rate of interest of six 


per cent for the arrears, but accepted the changing legal rate,™ 
and made an abatement of £184 in his estimate of £591 for triple 
damage. The disputable charges for timber cut and rents taken 
were decided in Sir Richard’s favor, for his claim that Farmer and 
Duffield had sold timber at an undervalue was allowed. Sir Richard 
also insisted that the £300 paid or promised to Guildford should 


9°Legal Case No. 158. 


%1Legal Case No. 9, Blount v. Andrew Duffield. The Chancery bill was ex- 
hibited on June 26, 1671. Blount declared that Duffield held that “he is a stranger 
to all the matters . . . and no way concerned or obliged to act.” Duffield, in his 
answer, said among other things that Guildford had now swung back to Blount’s 
side and, perhaps disgruntled because Sir Richard had withheld the £275 due 
on the promise of £300, had offered to assign to Blount the executor’s claim 
which he had already sold to Sir Richard. 


92] bid. 
®8Correspondence. Sir Richard to Mr. Duffield, Feb. 9, 1672. 


The final accounting is in the Accounts for 1671. The rate of interest was 
3 per cent (by Chancery ruling) from 1642 to Dec., 1649, 8 per cent thence to 
Dec., 1651, 7 per cent to Dec., 1655, 6 per cent to Dec., 1671. 
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be allowed him. No entries were made of the heavy legal expenses 
of the long suit, but they must have been about even on both sides. 
The net result was the round figure of £ 500 awarded to Blount and 
paid by Sir Richard on February 22, 1672. The Westbury wood- 
land and the Lampart farm were recovered for the Temple estate. 

Pertinacity and unlimited contentiousness, illustrated by the 
Farmer-Blount example, were equally characteristic of both liti- 
gants in the Baltinglass suits, but the continuous conflict in the 
courts of law between brother and sister was accompanied by a 
publicity less evident in his other suits. From the beginning Lady 
Baltinglass attracted sympathy. Sir Peter, her father, was publicly 
rebuked by Parliament for his treatment of her after her marriage.” 
In her second successful trial, of 1654, to wrest Burton Dassett 
from Sir Richard, she was helped by the compassion of the jury.” 
When Lord Baltinglass, after the first trial, came in 1654 to make 
legal entry on Dassett, Sir Richard’s agent reported that “the 
drinking rabble” and “the deboyster sort of people in the 
country ...do much glory in the verdict,” and that all the Dassett 
tenants except one, believing Sir Richard could not reverse the 
verdict, had hastened to accept the new landlord.” Others than the 
rabble, among the local people, gave their support. Lady Baltin- 
glass had “many allies and much kindred” and “a great influence” 
in Warwickshire.” But that influence gradually waned. Because 
of her incessant clamor, of which Sir Richard often complained,” 
her untrustworthiness, and her passionate temper, she lost much 
of the general appeal of her earlier years. Even at that time the 


%Correspondence. William Lenthall (Speaker of the House of Commons) 
to Sir Peter Temple, June 16, July 2, 1643, and Feb. 1, 1645. 


%6]_egal Case No. 189. There was testimony to the effect that “a considerable 
man of the last jury . . . gave this as the main ground of it [the verdict] that 
all the jury was inclinable to help a distressed lady.” See also Legal Case No. 113, 
for local gossip on the Baltinglass trial of 1655 and what was held to be the 
justly unfavorable attitude of the judges toward Sir Richard. 


®7Correspondence. John Hart to Sir Richard Temple, Nov. 16, 1654, and to 
Lady Christian Temple, Dec. 1, 1654. 


*8Deposition of Robert Davis, Feb. 8, 1655, in Legal Case No. 190. 


8°See in the Correspondence his letters to her, especially one, undated, of 
about 1672, where, after reciting a catalogue of grievances, he ends by saying 
that she makes all these things public to the dishonor of the family. 
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Earl of Sussex, who knew her well, was impressed by her 
“venomous malice.”*** By 1661, Sir Richard wrote to some of the 
jurymen, in his impending Baltinglass trial, of his pleasure that 
persons “of your rank and ability” were to be the judges “in a 
case where the injurious and vexatious prosecution of my adver- 
saries is notorious to the whole country.”*” 

Yet, while the public cooled or grew adverse, she continued to 
find individual supporters and defenders. Humphrey Abdy, a Lon- 
don merchant, had loaned her £400 before 1647 and, when he 
went to her house to repeat his request for his money, upon her 
pitiful moan that she “knew not where to have bread” he not only 
forbore to demand payment but loaned £100 more. He later 
became disillusioned and brought suit, but because of her tearful 
pleas and promises did not execute his judgment against her and 
finally assigned it to Sir Roger L’Estrange, her most prominent 
champion.’” As late as 1688, Sir Edward Hales likewise brought 
suit against her for a similar cause. A decade earlier he had chival- 
rously come to her rescue when she was sued for a debt of £500. 
He signed her bail bond for £1,200 and then she jumped her bail, 
went “into hiding,” and left him to pay the bond.’ Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, the journalist and pamphleteer, was long entangled. 
From 1657 onward he was fighting her lawsuits in Chancery 
and the Common Pleas.’ In 1666, after her husband’s death in 
the Fleet prison, she went to lodge at his house in Carter Lane 
and scandal began to circulate. Sir Roger wrote angrily to Sir 
Richard Temple demanding a public disavowal of the published 
attacks, on Lady Baltinglass and himself, “of the basest, falsest and 
most libelous nature . . . imaginable.” He threatened to shoot the 
villain responsible. Sir Richard, equally incensed, denied any hand 
in “such foul action,” but complained of a “dirty libel concerning 
me, my cousin Kingsmill and Cousin Temple.” He professed not 


100Correspondence. His letter to Sir Richard Temple, Oct. 2, 1654. 


101Correspondence. Letters to Sir John Knightley, Sir John Shuckburgh, and 
Roger Burgoine, Feb. 28 and Mar. 30, 1661. 


102] egal Cases Nos. 1 and 8. 
103]_egal Cases Nos. 39 and 61. 
104]_egal Cases Nos. 74 and 148. 
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to understand Sir Roger’s concern in his sister’s affairs, but in any 
case is ready “to stop the mouth of any persons that shall take an 
unbecoming liberty towards me.”*° This scandalous publicity 
marked the end of what may be termed her public career. She 
struggled on with lawsuits against Sir Richard for nearly a decade 
longer, but she succumbed to the debts she had incurred in her 
legal struggle. Having lost her mother’s dowry lands to her credi- 
tors, she was arrested for still more unpaid debts and spent the re- 
mainder of her life, about twenty years, as a prisoner, first in New- 
gate, then in King’s Bench prison, and finally in the Fleet, where 
she died in 1696. Sir Richard kept an unexecuted legal judgment 
suspended over her head, but continued to supply her with the 
small income (about £190 a year) from the “third of a third” of 
Dassett that she had won from him. He administered it with care, 
meticulously subtracting the expenses from the rents of certain 
specified pasture lands. After her death he made entry on these 
lands in Dassett with the usual legal formalities, thus recognizing 
her legal claim that he had in some way protected from the hos- 
tility of her creditors. He outlived her by a year and thus had the 
final satisfaction of reuniting the last alienated segment to his an- 
cestral acres. 

Lady Baltinglass, said a contemporary, had “wasted herself with 
suits.”*°* Sir Richard’s legal expenditures must also have been no 
light burden. For a single period of his life, March 7, 1654, to 
November 18, 1656, we know with definiteness what he spent on 
lawyers’ fees, preparation of legal documents, and trial charges.*” 


105Correspondence, June 29 and 30, 1666. In a letter from Dr. William Denton 
to Sir Richard, of July 19, 1669 (Correspondence), he wrote: “L’Estrange and 
she [Lady Baltinglass] have been in the smutty court.” George Kitchin, in his 
Sir Roger L’Estrange (1913), refers to the “crop of slanders” in which Sir 
Roger was called “Madam B’s (Baltinglass’s) baseviol . . . who in the event 
seems to have exposed him to the laughter of the town” (p. 9); and again 
(p. 260), when in 1680 L’Estrange was ruined, his enemies spoke of “Lady Vault- 
inglass” as the cause. 


106]_egal Case No. 200 (of 1702). 


107In Account Book, ST 51, the steward, or his clerk, had in one place col- 
lected all the legal expenses of that period. No such aid is given in the account 
books of later date. The considerable number of solicitors’ bills, receipted or 
otherwise, scattered through the mass of accounting papers, furnish far from a 
complete record. 
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His allowance from the creditors during these thirty-two months, 
at the rate of £600 a year, was £1,600. Out of this sum the pay- 
ments for legal expenses reached a total of £ 1,061.’ He employed 
distinguished counsel. Sergeants Maynard, Bernard, Newdigate, 
and Conyers conducted the trial of 1656 in Common Pleas, the 
first two receiving {£10 apiece as fees, and the last two £5 and 
£2. Sir Orlando Bridgman was fairly frequently consulted, as 
were other lawyers, at an outlay of one or two pounds on each 
occasion. Retainers of a pound were usual, such as those to 
Sergeants Parker and Cooke. The Attorney-General and Baron 
Thorpe also had fees. Counsel at the Warwick Assizes were 
paid four pounds. Mr. Royle, a Chancery clerk, presented bills 
totaling five pounds a year. Mr. Turner, a country solicitor, earned 
two to three pounds a year, while Mr. Ambrose Holbech, Sir 
Richard’s London solicitor, had in 1655 the sum of £22 125., 
and Mr. Kemp, an attorney engaged in preparing the Common 
Pleas case in 1656, received £16. On that crucial trial, which was 
held a fortnight after his final settlement with the creditors, Sir 
Richard spent £206. The chief item was £129 to the nineteen 
jurymen and three bailiffs who came up from the country. He 
also paid for meals for the jurymen £22 2s. 4d.‘ Court fees 
came to about £6, including 13s. 4d. to the judge, who was also 


108The documents reveal only minor borrowing at the time, and his other 
expenses must have exceeded the £17 a month which remained. This fact 
confirms the indication (p. 269) that Sir Richard had access to some estate 
income which escaped the creditors. 


109The bill of fare for the dinner, given at the Horn Tavern, to the jury in 
the Longueville trial may be of interest. (Accounts, May 7, 1658.) 


LG Ya ee 
Bread and beer 12 0 Asparagus 8 0 
Wine and sugar 417 4 Oranges and lemons 6 0 
Lobsters 1 18 © “Sallets” 5 0 
Breast of mutton stewed Tobacco 5 6 
with capers 10 0 Porters I 0 
Neck of mutton 40 Coachman 1 6 
Shoulder of mutton 5 6 Paper and wax 6 
Loin of veal 8 0 Fire o 
Neck of veal 5 6 “Given to Servants” 3 0 
Pullets I 00 
Pigeons 8 o Total 12 0 10 
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provided with coach fare and a gratuity of one pound for his 
coachman. 

The barristers always received their fees, retainers,and refreshers 
in advance; the solicitors presented their bills after each legal term 
and at first were paid with some promptness but later, with 
falling rents, Sir Richard’s payments lagged. The solicitors, finan- 
cially speaking, received the same treatment as his tailor and other 
tradesmen or his servants."® Altogether, during these thirty 
months, Sir Richard employed, not counting his solicitors, 
twenty-two lawyers." His business in the courts increased in 
subsequent years. In 1660, for instance, Ambrose Holbech’s bill 
for Trinity to Michaelmas terms covered proceedings in not less 
than eight suits, and omits three other important cases. The quan- 
tity, quality, and cost of his legal advisers certainly did not dimin- 
ish during the first twenty years of his litigious life. 

After the middle of the seventies the number of simultaneous 
and often interlocking suits seems somewhat to decline, and in 
character they were rather more aggressive than defensive. The 
only distinctly aggressive suit of the first twenty years was the un- 
successful attempt to break the will of Sir Richard Leveson, who 
died childless in 1661. Leveson was great-uncle, godfather, guard- 
ian, and boyhood friend and correspondent’ of Temple. Accord- 
ing to Temple’s claim, Leveson had in conversation promised or 
suggested that he would make Temple his heir and, with that end 
in view, had urged him to become a Knight of the Bath at the 
coronation of Charles II.’** In the last period of Temple’s life, 


110Peter Royle, very likely the Chancery clerk of 1654-56, was Sir Richard’s 
solicitor a decade later. He had to dun for payment of his bills and wrote 
to his employer: “It is indifferent to me to serve a master whose pay is not so 
steady as inferior persons, and better to be idle and then I shall not have occa- 
sion to disburse and make so many petitions for it again.” (Correspondence, 
Sept. 7, 1674.) 


111[n addition to those already named, they were Sergeants Browne, Earle, 
Fletcher, and Thorowgood, Messrs. Churchill, Clement, Leathmore, Manly, 
Sumner, Tyrell, and Woodham Windham, and Capt. Stent. 


112See the Correspondence for Sir Richard Leveson’s letters both to Sir 
Richard Temple and his mother, Lady Christian. Young Temple was sending 
political information and comment to his great-uncle, secluded in Trentham. 


118Legal Cases (Chancery) Nos. 41, 52, 53, 159, 224. Sir Richard seemed to 
regret the expenditure of £94 for the order. 
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apart from such prosecutions of a personal nature as the one 
against William Burton (who had denounced him as a papist), 
the most notable suits in which he engaged were those growing 
out of the inclosures of Water Eaton and Finmere, or out of his 
involvement with the Danby properties at Old Malton, Yorkshire. 
In the nineties he was contesting with the second Earl of Chester- 
field the purchase and division of the Wotton third of Dassett, 
which had come into the market. 

From the records of this later period it is possible to gather, 
though with less accuracy than for 1654-56, confirmation of the 
fact that Sir Richard’s legal outlay had greatly declined. It formed 
not more than ten per cent of his total expenditure in the decade 
1678-87."* 

Sir Richard’s multifarious and trying activities in politics, and 
in financial and legal business, from 1653 to about 1675, aggravated 
his ill-health. In May, 1655, he hastened from a severe attack of 
smallpox’** to attend the second Baltinglass trial. Physicians and 
special medical treatment appear in the accounts of 1661, and in 
the sixties the apothecary’s bills are frequent and long. In 1667 he 
went with friends to Harrowgate Spa, in Yorkshire, for a month 
of recuperation. Finally, in June, 1668, his condition required a 
journey abroad, where at Dr. Denton’s advice he could drink the 
water at Bourbon. The illness baffled the numerous physicians he 
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114The entries in the Temple Ledger (ST 189), for this decade, that can be 
clearly identified as legal expenses average about £84 a year. Temple was still, 
as in 1654-56, in the habit of receiving — money from his steward, usually 
ten shillings or a pound at a time. In the earlier account the steward included 
the sum of £80, thus handed over, in the legal expenses because Sir Richard 
“probably” used the money to give to lawyers. The pocket money of 1678-87 
averaged more than {£90 a year—part of which, perhaps the larger part, went 
as fees to barristers. In addition an average of about £65 a year was paid to 
unidentified persons, most of whom, however, were tradesmen. 


115Legal Case No. 156 is a suit in Chancery brought in 1658 against John 
Dodington and others. It recites that on Apr. 16, 1655, Sir Richard, “being in 
extremity of sickness and likely to die,” established trustees for the sale of woods 
to provide portions for his sisters in case he did not survive. He gave the trust 
deed to Dr. Denton, who returned it to him on his recovery, but he neglected 
then to cancel it. His brother John and his brother-in-law Dodington “secretly” 
took it and concealed it. They and his three sisters refused to return it, for 
they intended it “to be made use of thereafter.” By Chancery order he recovered 
the deed in 1659. 
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consulted both in England and France." His state of chronic 
indigestion and fits was traced to some obscure affection either of 
the head or heart, or to an “abscess or ulcer in the lower belly.” 
Lady Baltinglass took advantage of his absence on the Continent 
to push energetically a new suit against him in the Exchequer 
Court.’’” At the same time, to climax Sir Richard’s troubles, his 
brother John’s reprobate career found its notorious retribution. 
John as a recalcitrant boy had defied his mother’s authority and 
she had sent him to her uncle, Sir Richard Leveson, to be admon- 
ished and corrected. He was constantly envious of his older 
brother and rebellious as an inmate of his household. He made off 
secretly with horses from his brother’s stables at Stowe, and there- 
after continued a dissipated life in London. In 1669 he stood trial 
and was condemned as a bigamist, confessing to eight wives. Plead- 
ing his benefit of clergy, he was only to be branded on the hand, 
but Sir Richard’s growing influence with the King obtained John’s 
pardon from branding but not from imprisonment or possible 
deportation. The letters the brothers then exchanged have a tragic 
human interest. Sir Richard, whose pride had been deeply hurt, 
wrote sternly of the family honor; John’s letters ranged from 
passionate and defiant hatred to abject and pitiable pleas for com- 
passion and mercy.** 

Sir Richard’s official appointments in 1671 and 1672,"° the latter 
with its welcome salary safely and promptly collectible (unlike 
many other contemporary official salaries) at its source in the 
Customs, marked the turning of the tide in- his career. His fortune, 


116Correspondence, Esay Ward to Sir Richard Temple, Aug. 12, 1669. Other 
English and French physicians’ letters are found in the Correspondence. March- 
mont Nedham, writing to Dr. Denton, Mar. 18, 1668, diagnosed the illness as 
“praecordial.” He spoke of Sir Richard as the “great ornament” of the Temple 
family. 

117William Chaplyn’s letters to Sir Richard, at this time of absence abroad, 
evidently attempt to allay his master’s anxiety about the lawsuits, but do not 
conceal his own worry in raising money. See especially his letter of June 24, 1669. 


118See the Correspondence. 


119See Godfrey Davies’ article in the Huntington Library Quarterly, IV, 58-59. 
In addition to Sir Richard’s appointment to the Council for Foreign Plantations, 
in 1671, and to the Commission of the Customs, in 1672, there should be men- 
tioned his appointment, Jan 7, 1668, as one of the commissioners for settling 
trade with Scotland. (Bulstrode Papers [1897], p. 17.) 
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increased in 1675 by the portion of £4,000 brought him by his 
marriage with Mary Knapp, was no longer menaced by creditors 
or relatives. It was sufficient to maintain his position as a member 
of the higher gentry, to rebuild his country house at Stowe, to buy 
pictures, and, more exceptional in his social class, to build up a 
considerable library. The household expenditures mount high in 
the family archives as the debts and financial documents diminish 
to the vanishing point. A report on the last twenty years of his 
life must be concerned with matters other than the financial prob- 
lems and legal subtleties which occupied the first period of his 
successful worldly career. 

Except for the flattery of place hunters and sycophants, his 
contemporaries thought rather disparagingly of Sir Richard 
Temple as a politician and public man.” His activities as estate 
owner and litigant, so fully documented, call for study rather than 
for character appraisal. In his and his father’s time the great, 
stimulating, upward swing of agricultural prices subsided. He met 
the problems of stabilization successfully, perhaps typically, and 
thus preserved the status of his family line among the upper Eng- 
lish gentry. He accomplished this in a way that caused one of his 
friends to appeal to him, with just discernment of his special quality, 
as “the fountain of exemplary contrivances and managements.” 


120Davies, pp. 81-82. Sir Richard’s distant cousin and better-known contem- 
porary, Sir William Temple, wrote, on Oct. 25 [1673], to the Earl of Essex that 
the court’s only unofficial spokesmen in the House of Commons were Sir Robert 
Carr and Sir Richard Temple, “who are the worst heard that can be in the 
House, especially the last.” (Essex Papers, ed. Osmund Airy [1890], p. 132.) 


121Correspondence. F[oulk] Lacy to Sir Richard Temple, Sept. 28, 1675. He 
addressed Sir Richard “as my secret and best friend.” 














Baltic Commerce and Power Politics 


in the Early Eighteenth Century 


By Joun J. Murray 


gone first quarter of the eighteenth century was a period of flux— 
a period of economic expansion and transition during which 
Europe changed from old principles and conditions to new ones." 
The changing dynasties and ministers attempted to preserve a bal- 
ance of power, and the result of their diplomatic juggling was the 
creation of a new Europe. Russia emerged as a factor in European 
affairs. Holland and Turkey passed, with Sweden, from the ranks 
of the first-rate European nations, while Prussia, consolidating her 
strength, was under Frederick the Great to replace Austria as the 
leading German principality. France in the meantime, by signing 
the Triple Alliance with England and Holland, changed from an 
antagonist to a protagonist of England. 

The balance of power for which the diplomats strove had the 
“soul of commerce,” politics and economics being closely inter- 
woven. Each country endeavored to prevent any single nation 
from becoming too powerful as a result of obtaining vast profits 
and power through commerce.* Trade and navigation were un- 
derstood to be means of exerting pressure to alter the international 
political equilibrium. Such was the basis of England’s commercial 
policy.‘ 

The eighteenth century was an age of “economic egotism.” 
Russia attacked Sweden in order to gain access to the Baltic. 
Prussia seized Stettin from the defeated Sweden and was later to 


1James F, Chance, “The Foreign Policy of George I, 1714-1721,” in The Cam- 
bridge Modern History (1903-25), VI, 21. 


2Louis M. Kahl, La Balance de Europe (Berlin and Gottingen, 1774), pp. 
142-65. 


8Douglas K. Reading, The Anglo-Russian Commercial Treaty of 1734 (“Yale 
Historical Publications,” XXXII; 1938), p. 10. 


4Emil Heckscher, Mercantilism (1935), Ul, 35. 
Reading, p. 9. 
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seize from Maria Theresa the richest jewel in the Hapsburg crown, 
Silesia. The Dutch strangled Antwerp by keeping the Scheldt 
River closed to navigation, while English diplomacy choked the 
commercial prosperity of Dunkirk. When off Cape Passero the 
guns of the English fleet under Sir George Byng sank the Spanish 
ships, they removed the only means by which Madrid could stop 
English violation of Spanish laws governing South American trade. 
Thus war and business commingled. 

This phase of economic policy is called “the age of mercantil- 
ism.” The state stood at the center of mercantile endeavors, as they 
developed historically, and was both the subject and the object 
of mercantile economic action.’ Whereas medieval economic 
policy had been aimed at plenty, that of the mercantile era aimed 
at power.® The good of the state was the prime criterion, and 
wealth was examined in that light.° As Colbert, the great finance 
minister of Louis XIV, wrote, “Trade is the source of finance and 
finance is the vital nerve of war.’””° 

According to the economists of the period, the perfect com- 
merce was one bringing bullion into the country. Trade was 
advantageous to a nation when it either rid a country of super- 
fluous manufactured goods or brought in raw materials. The sole 
excuse for importing manufactured articles was for re-exportation. 
In that case, a country would be well remunerated for its efforts 
in the profit accruing from the carrying trade. The commerce of 
a state was measured by the ratio of the bullion exchange and by 
the effect of the trade upon the country’s entire political and 
economic structure.” In his Plan of the English Commerce, Defoe 
(who, according to Mr. Sutherland, a recent biographer, “comes 
nearest to being a poet when he writes in impassioned prose about 


6Daniel Defoe, A Plan of the English Commerce (1728), pp. 30-31. 
"Heckscher, pp. 19, 21. : 
8Edmund Whittaker, A History of Economic Ideas (1940), pp. 92-93- 


®William Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce (1905), 
I, 497-70. 


10Quoted ibid., Il, 17. 
11William Wood, A Survey of Trade (1719), pp. 81-87. 
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the expansion of English commerce”) linked manufacturing and 
navigation together and listed the great services a state derived 
from them.’* Three of the points are especially worthy of note, 
for they throw light on the power theory of mercantilism as set 
forth by Cunningham and Heckscher.* The first point, “Naviga- 
tion is the nursery which raised seamen,” is an observation that 
Defoe was not alone in making. Anthony Wood, in his Survey of 
Trade (1717), claimed that England’s foreign trade and commerce 
were “breeders” of sailors,* and called trade “the living fountain 
from whence we draw all our nourishment.”*® Moreover, naval 
studies have shown that the Newfoundland fisheries were the chief 
source for the sailors manning “the wooden walls of England.””’ 
Gee, in his Trade and Navigation of Great Britain Considered, 
listed the timber trade as the second most important school for 
seamen.*® 

The second point of interest is “Manufacture is wealth.” This 
idea, allied with those of Defoe explaining how navigation and 
manufacturing brought riches to a country, was a pertinent one— 
an idea uppermost in the minds of the late-seventeenth- and early- 
eighteenth-century economists. Sir Charles d’Avenant, an im- 
portant statistician of his time and an inspector-general of the 
English customs, went to great lengths to show that the balance 


12James Sutherland, Defoe (1938), p. 47- 


18Defoe, Plan, p. 69. The list is as follows: “Manufacturing supplies merchan- 
dise,” “Navigation supplies shipping,” “Manufacture is the hospital which feeds 
the poor,” “Navigation is the nursery which raises seamen,” “Manufacture com- 
mands money from abroad,” “Navigation brings it home,” “Manufacture loads 
the ships out,” “Navigation loads them in,” “Manufacture is wealth,” and “Navi- 
gation is strength.” 


14This theory of mercantilism carries the bullion theory one step further and 
claims that the reason a bullion exchange was desired from trade was that such 
an exchange made possible the equipment of armies and navies, thus enhancing 
the standing of the state. The theory was first advanced by Cunningham and 
has been elaborated by Heckscher. 

15Wood, p. 6. 

16] bid., p. 4. 


17Alfred T. Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon History (1898), pp. 
82-83; Ralph G. Lounsbury, The British Fisheries at Newfoundland (1936), passim. 
18Joshua Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain Considered (1729), 
Pp. 7- 
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of trade had a direct effect upon land prices, rents, rates of in- 
terest, etc.’ Sir William Temple, a leading Restoration statesman, 
entertained similar ideas.”° “Numerous merchant fleets and power- 
ful navies,” concurred Wood, “are not only the signs of a thriving 
people, but are themselves real and effectual wealth, and perhaps 
more useful than any other kind of riches.” 

The aim of such men was that England should augment her 
economic resources through trade and thus become politically 
more powerful. Defoe, in a third statement, “Navigation is 
strength,” carried the wealth theory to its ultimate conclusion, 
and thereby showed himself to be in accord with d’Avenant, Col- 
bert, and Temple, and to espouse the idea of a system of power 
politics wherein commercial aspirations were knotted with diplo- 
matic and dynastic longings. To encourage this commerce, vital 
to defense,”? England and continental countries enacted protective 
legislation. Gee, Defoe, Wood, and other British mercantilists all 
felt that a nation whose nascent industries were not protected 
would soon be drained of its wealth?* and thus become emas- 
culated. 

The regions in the Baltic Sea assumed an important place in the 
economics of the time. From the days of the Hanseatic League, 
the wealth of the Baltic shores had been known to western Europe. 
Although the League had sunk into oblivion, the passage of time 
had not lessened the riches that might be won from the northern 
forests. The ports of Liibeck, Danzig, Kénigsberg, Rostock, Riga, 
and St. Petersburg annually shipped great quantities of naval 


19Sir Charles d’Avenant, Discourse on the Public Revenues and on the Trade 
of England (1698), Il, passim; his arguments can also be found in The Political 
and Commercial Works of Sir Charles d’Avenant, ed. Charles Whitworth 
(1771), Vol. I. Cf. Daniel Defoe, A General History of Trade (1713), p. 12, 
and idem, The Complete English Tradesman (1713), pp. 369-71. 


20Sir William Temple, “An Essay on the Advancement of Trade in Ireland,” 
in Miscellanea (1697), pp. 97-164. , 

21Wood, p. 12; cf. Gee, p. 15. 

22Cunningham, II, 15. 

23Gee, Vol. II; Defoe, Plan, p. 250. An excellent example of such legislation 
is the Irish Woolens Act of 1696, which prevented the Irish from shipping raw 


wool to foreign countries and levied such a high tax upon Irish woolen manu- 
facturing that it was ruined. See Cunningham, I, 371-72. 
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stores by sea to western Europe. An anonymous work entitled 
The Memoire of a Person Interested in Baltic Commerce (1716) 
claimed that all of the hemp in the world and the best masts came 
from a region stretching from the Gulf of Bothnia to the coasts 
of Prussia.”° 

Holland carried the bulk of this lucrative trade,?* because the 
various Baltic seaports did not have sufficient commerce with the 
individual European countries to warrant the importation of goods 
from the places of production. Commodities destined for the Baltic 
were therefore sent to Holland, the center of exchange for all 
Europe,” and then transshipped, the trade with Danzig** and 
Sweden” being especially profitable. 

Abel Boyer, in his Political State of Great Britain, has compiled 
statistics, on Britain’s Baltic trade, which indicate that her Baltic 
imports were approximately 8.4% of her total imports.*° When 


24Nina Bang, og Knud Korst, Tabeller over Skibsfart og Varentransport 
gennem Oecrusund, 1661-1783, og gennem Storebaelt, 1701-1748 (Copenhagen, 
1906-22), II, 654 et passim. The ports enumerated were the chief shippers of 
naval stores. Robert Greenhalgh Albion, Forests and Sea Power (1926), p. 140, 
includes Memel and Stettin as great timber ports. Defoe, Plan, p. 222, considers 
Danzig, Memel, and K6nigsberg to be the three largest naval-store ports. 


25“Memoir of a Person Interested in Baltic Commerce,” in Guillaume de 
Lamberty, Memoires pour servir a Vhistoire du XVIII siécle, contenant les 
negociations, traitez, et autres documens authénticques concernant les affaires 
@’état (The Hague and Amsterdam, 1700-1718), IX, 663. 

26Bang, II, 654, 659, 664, 668. 

27Gee, p. 127; Defoe, Plan, p. 192. 

28Bang, II, 660, 669. 

29Whitworth to Polwarth, Mar. 29, 1718, in Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
Report on the Manuscripts of Lord Polwarth [cited hereinafter as Polwarth 
Papers), I (1911), 465. 


30Abel Boyer, Political State of Great Britain (1718-20). The statistics for 1716 
and 1717 are as follows: 


1716 
Denmark 
and 

Norway EastCountry Sweden Russia Totals 
Pitch and tar £ 9,300 Z 60 £ 2,300 £ 12,600 £ 24,260 
Iron 4,600 700 122,700 300 128,300 
Hemp a 15,900 700 110,500 127,100 
Masts 7,500 400 1,200 goo 10,000 
Other goods 52,500 86,600 10,000 72,400 221,500 











£73,900 = £103,660 £136,900 = £196,700 £511,160 
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one considers that the Baltic commodities were bulky and required 
more shipping tonnage per pound sterling, it becomes apparent 
that the flow of commerce between England and the Baltic was 
considerable. Boyer’s figures show, also, that the trade between 
Russia and England was on the upgrade, while that between Eng- 
land and Sweden was falling off. Russia in 1715, by gaining 
possession of the Baltic Provinces, or “the East Country” (as they 
were called by contemporaries), obtained a monopoly upon the 
sale of naval stores,** and thus constituted a threat not only to 
England’s economic well-being but also to her naval security. 
Such an unhappy situation brought forth loud complaints from 
English mercantilists. Among them was Defoe, who wrote: 


I might mention here, how unaccountable to blame we are in this 
trade; that whereas a full supply might be had of all those things, 
I may say, every one of them from our own colonies, the product of 
the British proper dominions, the labour of the British people and 
which is equal to it all brought by our own ships, to the vast increase 
of the British navigation, it should miserably be neglected or omitted, 
and goods be bought with our ready money, great part of them 
brought home in foreign bottoms, and the whole trade managed in 
a wrong place; or, as we may say, running in a wrong channel, to 
the infinite advantage of the Danes, Swedes, Poles, Prussians and 
Muscovites, and the enriching the (otherwise) poorest and most 
worthless, and I had almost said the beggarly nations in the world.* 


In spite of so pessimistic an outlook English-Baltic trade prospered. 
From Denmark-Norway came deal boards,** timber, spars, and 
iron. An unfavorable balance of trade, from an English point of 





1717 
Pitch and tar £ 9,800 £ 700 £ 7 ££ 4200 £ 14,707 
Iron 4,000 44.400 14,300 1,910 64,610 
Hemp 200 44,100 —— 99,300 143,600 
Masts 6,800 170 400 6 7,376 
Other goods 64,000 92,400 ° 1,600 104,500 262,500 








£ 84,800 £181,770 §=£16,307 £209,916 = £492,793 
31Reading, p. 26. 


82Defoe, Plan, p. 222. 


383A deal board was a board used on the deck of a ship. It was usually made 
of Baltic fir or oak. 
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view, resulted, as English shipments to the Danes were restricted 
to only a small amount of tobacco and a few coarse woolens having 
little value. In addition there was a danger that the balance would 
become increasingly worse after the Danes rebuilt their merchant 
marine, which had been sadly depleted by the ravages of the Great 
Northern War. 

An important product coming from Sweden was iron. At the 
beginning of the century, England was not the chief metal-work- 
ing country in the world; in fact, “she could not, in this respect, 
compare with either Sweden or Germany.”* Joshua Gee esti- 
mated that two-thirds of the iron wrought and consumed in 
England came from Sweden.** The value of English imports of 
Swedish iron in 1716 was £122,700.*" That trade, plus the English 
traffic in planks, boards, and copper, resulted in a complaint from 
the author of the Trade of Great Britain Considered that “the 
balance they drew from us amounted before the late war with 
Denmark to between two and three hundred thousand pounds 
yearly, beside the freight of their own product, which we paid 
them for likewise.’’** Sweden, however, was to lose her lucrative 
exchange, during the first quarter of the eighteenth century, be- 
cause of the Great Northern War and because the rising iron 
trade of Russia was more amenable to English exploitation than 
that of Sweden.” 

Naval stores were the most important of the Baltic’s resources. 
Along the shores of that great inland sea were rich fir forests, and 
inland to the south and west lay a great oak belt. The port of 
Riga enjoyed the reputation of exporting the best masts in the 
world. They came at first from Livonia and the other Baltic 
provinces, but as those sources of supply diminished the lumber- 

34Gee, p. 17. 


35Paul Joseph Mantoux, The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century, 
tr. Marjorie Vernon (1928), p. 277. T. S. Ashton, Iron and Steel in the Industrial 
Revolution (1924), shows the importance of Swedish iron in England during the 
17th century. 


36Gee, p. 17. 
37Cf, n. 30. 

38Gee, p. 17. 
8°Reading, p. 26. 
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men went into the interior. An elaborate system of canals per- 
mitted penetration to Volhynia. Even the riches of the Ukraine 
were tapped. Some of the best lumber known to Europe, including 
the famous “Riga wainscot,” floated down the Duna to Riga,*° 
from places as far inland as Kiev. France, Holland, Spain, and 
England were all dependent upon the Baltic Provinces for timber 
and other naval stores.‘* Sweden supplied timber to the British 
navy. During the days of the Restoration, the mast fleets arrived 
annually at Gothenburg, a staple town, outside the Sound, near the 
Norwegian frontier. The protectionist policy of Charles XII, 
however, did much to shackle this trade, and Sweden after the 
turn of the century no longer played the role of a great timber- 
producing nation.‘ 

The Tar Company of Stockholm furnishes an excellent chapter 
in the economic rivalry between Sweden and England. That com- 
pany, founded in 1689 and protected by high-ranking Swedish 
government officials, obtained a monopoly of the sale of pitch and 
tar and refused to export those commodities except at prices fixed 
by the company. All nations except Holland, whose carrying trade 
was reserved to Swedish shipping, were to have equal privileges in 
the trade. The outcome of the early restrictions forced the Dutch 
to find new vendors, and soon, under Dutch encouragement, 
pitch and tar were being manufactured in Russia, Norway, and 
Courland. The company, therefore, had large surplus stocks which 
were sold to England and the other nations at no increase in price. 
In consequence, however, of the Russian invasion of Finland, the 
company’s stores diminished, as the bulk of the tar and pitch 
manufactured came from the Finnish provinces. Prices rose, and 
the company decided in 1703 to export no more pitch and tar. 
The only way these commodities could be obtained by other 
countries was through foreign branches of the Tar Company. Its 


4°Albion, p. 141. 


“1Reading, p. 19. Heckscher, II, 39, points out that countries could have saved 
money by having the needed ships built in the Baltic, but the economics of the 
day frowned upon buying finished products from other countries, so naval 
stores were imported instead of completed vessels. 


42Albion, p. 142. 
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products were to be transported exclusively on company ships and 
were to be sold for cash at Swedish prices. 

England, facing a shortage in the naval stores necessary for 
waging successfully the war against Louis XIV, attempted to 
alleviate the difficulty. John Robinson protested to Charles XII, 
who was in Poland; and Robert Jackson, English minister to 
Sweden, complained to the Swedish chancery. Both men received 
vague promises from the Swedish authorities but little was accom- 
plished. Parliament, thereupon, passed the American Act, which 
placed a bounty upon the manufacturing of pitch and tar in Eng- 
land’s New World plantations. Parliamentary action had more 
tangible results than did diplomatic pressure, for the directors 
of the company feared that a development of the trade in the New 
World would cause a decay in their own lucrative monopoly. 
They had seen the loss of the Dutch traffic and had little desire to 
be called before the King to explain away the loss of Sweden’s 
trade in pitch and tar.** Thus some effort was made by the Swedish 
Tar Company to meet the demands of the English navy. 

Each year, however, the problem arose anew, and each year 
there was difficulty in obtaining the products vital to the safety 
of the fleet. Jackson and other Englishmen grumbled to no avail 
about the highhanded trade policy of the Swedish Tar Company 
and about the protective tariff levied by the Swedes upon English 
woolen imports.** John Robinson, in his Account of Sweden, 
asserted that if the Swedes had not lacked the necessary capital 
and capacity to promote their own manufacturing they would not 
have permitted foreign merchants to reside in Sweden.** With 
such a state of affairs it was small wonder that the English mercan- 
tilists feared Sweden’s economic rivalry and did all in their power 
to stifle it. 

The trade relations of England with Russia were hardly har- 
monious. England sent to Muscovy coarse cloth, long ells, tin, lead, 
and tobaccos.** Woolens were the most important English export, 


438Robert Jackson, Memoir on the Swedish Tar Company (Public Record 
Office, State Papers, Sweden, Vol. XVIII). 

44Various letters and memoirs of Robert Jackson, ibid., Vols. XVIII, XIX. 
45John Robinson, Account of Sweden (1805), passim. 
46Gee, pp. 17-18. 
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and three fourths of England’s woolen exports to the north, valued 
at £157,000, are estimated to have gone to Russia and the East 
Country,*’ at a time when Peter was diligently striving to build 
up his domestic woolen industries. According to the statistics given 
by Sir Charles Whitworth in his State of Trade of Great Britain, 
the value of British imports from Russia was substantially higher 
than exports to that country,“* and the difference constantly en- 
larged, going from £21,380 in 1702 to £176,665 in 1724. 

In spite of such an unfavorable exchange of goods, Britain in 
reality did not suffer.*® Rather, it was the other countries of 
Europe who, by purchasing Russian products through English 
firms, more than compensated for the deficit between English im- 
ports and exports. Wood estimated that England doubled® her 
money by reselling the hemp, flax, linen cloth, linen yarn, Russian 
leather, tallow, furs, iron, and potash which were shipped to Lon- 
don from the factories of English Muscovy traders.” 

The most vital of all these commodities bound for England was 
hemp. An increase in British commerce had resulted in a growing 
merchant marine and the need for a larger navy. To keep ships at 
sea in the days of sail, rope was a necessity, and the manufacture 
of cordage required hemp. In order to facilitate the trade in that 
product, the Eastland Company in 1672 had been thrown open to 
all traders who would pay a £2 fine. In 1699 the Russia Company 


47James F. Chance, George I and the Northern War (1909), p. 6. 


48Sir Charles Whitworth, State of Trade of Great Britain in Its Imports and 
Exports, 1667-1773 (1776), pp. 29-30. Errors in the third column are Whitworth’s. 


English Imports English Exports Excess Value 
Year from Russia to Russia of Imports 
1701 £ 90,581 £ 69,201 £ 21,380 
1705 142,134 745247 67,887 
1715 241,876 * 105,153 136,722 
1724 212,229 355553 176,665 


49Reading, p. 39. 
50Wood, p. 388. 


51Gee, pp. 17-18. Gee, who lists the commodities to be obtained in Russia, 
estimates that the goods coming from Muscovy were of “an immense value.” 
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was opened on practically the same basis.** Most of the hemp used 
came directly from Peter’s domains. In 1715 England imported 
159,351 hundredweight of this commodity from Russia. Her total 
hemp importation for the year was 207,960 hundredweight, the 
remainder coming from the East Country, which was at that time 
in Peter’s possession.** The total value of the trade for 1716 was 
£127,100, and for 1717, £143,600. The hemp bales were often 
transported five or six hundred miles by land and a thousand miles 
by water, before shipment was made to England.™ 

As already stated, commercial intercourse between the two 
countries did not run smoothly, and the Russia Company con- 
tinually complained that the Muscovites were shipping hemp to 
England “in false packages.”** Placing stones in the center of bales 
to augment weight was a common Russian practice. The chief 
irritation, however, was the Russian domination of the traffic, 
which placed England’s hemp supply completely at the mercy of 
Russian traders. Gee wrote: 


Hemp and flax are so useful in navigation and trade that we cannot 
sagen 3 do without them; the first for cordage of all sorts, the latter 

or making sail cloth as well as for the linen manufactures that are 
carried on in this kingdom; and the Czar of Muscovy being sensible 
we must have our supply of hemp, etc. from him, has in a manner 
made a monopoly of it, and what he sells, will have his own price for 
in such goods as he thinks fit."* 


By 1716 Russian trade tactics had created a serious naval prob- 
lem. The situation is summed up in a letter by Lord Townshend, 
the English Secretary of State, dated October 3, 1716: 


It is our misfortune at this juncture by the knavery of the Mus- 
covites in imposing on our merchants last year, to have our naval 


52David Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, Manufactures, Fisheries, and Navi- 
gation (1805), Vol. II; William Robert Scott, Constitution and Finance of 
English, Scottish and Irish Joint Stock Companies to 1720 (1910-12). 


53Reading, p. 21. 
54Gee, p. 3. 

55Reading, p. 23. 
56Gee, p. 18. 
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magazines so ill provided with stores, particularly with hemp, that if 
the fleet of merchantmen, now lading in the Baltic, should by any 
accident miscarry, it will be impossible for His Majesty to fit out any 
ships of war for the next year, by which means the whole navy of 
England will be rendered perfectly useless.*’ 


In spite of the trickery of Russian merchants the Russian gov- 
ernment was cognizant of the value of her English trade. Through- 
out the reign of Peter, when England and Russia were at diplo- 
matic loggerheads, his government, although refusing to sign a 
commercial alliance unless a military one was forthcoming,’* made 
it perfectly clear to English merchants that political differences 
should not hamper commercial intercourse. On four successive 
occasions, St. Petersburg issued proclamations to the English 
traders, the city’s best customers,”* guaranteeing them full protec- 
tion in their Russian commerce. This was done at a time when 
Peter and George I were diplomatically at odds and a war between 
Hanover, George’s German electorate, and Russia appeared im- 
minent. 

The malpractices of Russian merchants were not the sole cause 
of the diminution of the English supply of naval stores. Great 
amounts of products necessary to English shipyards were con- 
sumed by the fires of the Great Northern War. On February 
19, 1715, Charles XII added to England’s troubles when he issued 
a proclamation which stated that ships trading with those Swedish 

57Townshend to Walpole, Oct. 3, 1716, in Memoirs of the Life and Adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Walpole, ed. William Coxe (1798), Il, 86. 


58Prince Karakin’s comments written on a treaty draft, “Tractat Concepter, 
1716-1719” (MS Ky. K gl. Saml., Vol. 696B, in Kongelig Bibliotek, Copenhagen). 


5°Bang, Tabeller, pp. 662, 670, 679, 688. Statistics from the Tabeller follow: 


Russian Ships Passing Ships Bound for 
Year Sound England 
1715 59 ¥ 42 
1716 16 12 
1717 18 15 
1718 53 38 


In 1715, of the 59 ships clearing from St. Petersburg and passing the Sound, 
42 were English. Of the 32,338 ship pounds of hemp in their cargoes, 26,784 
were destined for England. The proportions were about the same for the next 
three years. 
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provinces held by enemy troops were liable to seizure by Swedish 
privateers.*° Denmark had passed an ordinance of privateers as far 
back as April 5, 1710, which had barred all neutral shipping in 
contrabrand trade from Swedish ports. The Swedish decree, 
however, was more obnoxious and more detrimental to English 
commerce than that of the Danes, because the provinces closed 
by the Swedes were the ones upon which the royal navy had 
relied for its supplies of timber, masts, and hemp. In 1715 the 
Swedish privateers raised such havoc with England’s Baltic ship- 
ping that there were not sufficient naval stores in England to fit 
out half the fleet. To make up the shortage, England was purchas- 
ing hemp from Liguria at exorbitant prices. England also hoped to 
decrease the 1715 deficit by going directly to Archangel and 
loading a small quantity of hemp reported to be there. Robert 
Jackson, the English resident at Stockholm, who worked diligently 
to have the Baltic Provinces opened, estimated the damages in- 
flicted by June, 1715, upon English shipping by Swedish privateers 
to be as high as 69,023 pounds sterling.** As the war continued, the 
privateers became less and less particular as to the ships they were 
seizing. Subsequently, English ships carrying Swedish cargoes to 
Stockholm“ became fair game to the prize-mad captains, who 
succeeded, along with the shortsighted Charles, in giving the 
coup de grace to Sweden’s rapidly declining commerce. 

English troubles with Danish seizure of their ships can be seen 
in an affair which occurred in 1717. In that year, the Danish king, 
Frederick IV, became embroiled with the magistrates of the city 
of Hamburg, and he decreed that the Elbe River should be closed 


6°Ordinance of Charles XII, Feb. 19, 1715, in Lamberty, LX, 228-30. A copy 
of the ordinance, written in the original Latin, may be found in Handlingar 
Roérande Skandinaviens Historia (Stockholm, 1882). 


61Memoir of Preis, the Swedish secretary at The Hague, Nov. 2, 1717, in 
Lamberty, X, 100-101. 


62Gyllenborg to Sparre, Feb. 25, 1715, in Handlingar, X, 140. 


63Jackson memorial to the Swedish chancery, June 14, 1715, in Lamberty, 
IX, 256-58. 


®4Letters of Robert Jackson, in Public Record Office, State Papers, Sweden, 
Vol. XVIII. 
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to navigation.” George Tilson, a British undersecretary of state, 
commented: “I think I scarce ever saw weaker reasons than those 
which were communicated to Mr. Wick® for justifying the Danes 
interrupting the commerce of the Elbe. We know how small pil- 
ferers are treated at the Old Bailey, but grandia latrocinia are above 
correction often.”*’ The move of Frederick IV menaced the trade 
of Hanover, and Alexander, Lord Polwarth, the British ambassador 
to Denmark, was ordered to insist that the Danish king withdraw 
his proclamation. Insisting was not enough, however, and Pol- 
warth had to threaten the use of naval force before Frederick IV 
would accede to British demands and open the port. The diffi- 
culties of English traders in Baltic waters are well stated by Tilson, 
in a letter to Polwarth: “Our Eastland merchants have a very hard 
time of it between Swede, Dane and Muscovite, who all take 
their ships on one pretence or other.” 

The Dutch also suffered from the highhanded actions of Fred- 
erick IV. In addition to the irritating Hamburg affair,®° Holland 
had other grievances. Early in 1717 Stocken, the Danish resident 
at The Hague, inserted in all Flemish and French papers a declara- 
tion which forbade the subjects of the States-General to trade 
with Sweden in wheat or other necessities. Ships engaging in such 
traffic were to be taken and confiscated.”” Although Joachim 
Fredrik Preis, the Swedish resident at The Hague, pointed out, 
rightly, that the Danish move was an insult to Dutch sovereignty, 
the States refused to take any definite step, excusing Denmark on 
the grounds that Stocken was a young man and an inexperienced 
diplomat and that he had acted without orders from Copenhagen.” 

65Polwarth to Kenworthy, Oct. 19, 1717, in Polwarth Papers, I, 367. Sunderland 


to Polwarth, Oct. 25, 1717, in British Diplomatic Instructions, ed. J. F. Chance 
(Roy. Hist. Soc. Pubs., 3d Ser. [1922-28], XXXIV, 47). 


66Cyril Wick was the British resident at Hamburg. 


67George Tilson to Polwarth, Nov. 2, 1717,.in Polwarth Papers, I, 375-76. 
68July 30, 1717, ibid., p. 314. 


69Whitworth to Polwarth, The Hague, Nov. 20, 1717, ibid., p. 386. “The stop 
of the trade of the Elbe increased the ill humor, tho’ that is now a little removed 
by the recalling of those orders.” 


70Lamberty, X, 119. 
"1[bid., p. 120. 
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Holland’s cool reception to the advice of Preis was probably 
motivated by the fact that Holland, who desired only freedom of 
commerce,” had suffered more from Sweden than from Den- 
mark.” 

Later in the same year, a more serious quarrel arose between 
Denmark and Holland. The province of North Holland, during 
the War of the Spanish Succession, had hired Danish troops, 
which had been employed against France. That province had been 
lax in the payment of its war debt. Frederick IV, consequently, 
began seizing North Holland ships’ in order to force payment. 
Some of the vessels apprehended had been taken from an English 
convoy, and a diplomatic squabble resulted. The outcome of the 
entire affair was that the animosity of the Dutch against Den- 
mark was raised “to such a height, as cannot easily be imagined.” 
To increase the existing tension, a ship of another Dutch province 
was arrested in the Sound under the pretext that Denmark needed 
the cargo of masts carried by the merchantman.” It was not until 
January, 1718, after continued instigations by Robert Goes, the 
Dutch envoy to Denmark, and by the two ministers of George I, 
Lord Polwarth and Major General Friedrich Johann von Bothmer, 
that the vessels were released.”” A bad taste was left in the mouths 
of all concerned. 

Russia, a third belligerent in the Great Northern War, also 
harassed Dutch commerce, especially the trade of the States-Gen- 
eral with Danzig.* The reason for Russian interference in this 
traffic was Danzig’s war attitude. While Sweden’s enemies en- 


72Whitworth to Polwarth, The Hague, Nov. 20, 1717, in Polwarth Papers, I, 
386-87; Polwarth to Robethon, Mar. 5, 1717, ibid., p. 451. 


78Lamberty, IX, 9. 


74Frederick IV of Denmark to the States-General, Oct. 26, 1717, in Lamberty, 
X, 128. 


7Whitworth to Polwarth, The Hague, Nov. 20, 1717, in Polwarth Papers, 
I, 386-87. 


76Lamberty, X, 132. 


77Polwarth to Robethon, Jan. 29, 1718, in Polwarth Papers, I, 428. Bothmer was 
George I’s Hanoverian envoy to Copenhagen. 


78Joseph Kenworthy to Polwarth, Danzig, June 26, 1717, in Polwarth Papers, 
I, 275; Polwarth to Robethon, July 13, 1717, ibid., p. 287. 
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deavored to prevent Charles XII from procuring war essentials, 
the Danzigers enjoyed a thriving trade with Sweden in prohibited 
articles. On April 6, 1717, it was estimated that there were 6,000 
pieces of blue cloth ready to be transported to Sweden to outfit 
the armies of the Swedish king. Contemporaries felt that Sweden 
‘would never be lacking corn or other products while the people of 
Danzig had them to sell.” Consequently, Peter laid various exac- 
tions upon the town and restricted its commerce. The Dutch 
resented his move because Danzig was the chief Baltic port for 
Dutch ships.** The town besought the States-General to intervene, 
and a letter in favor of Danzig was written to the Czar by the 
States. They were careful, however, not to displease Peter,** who 
had been granting Dutch merchants a great many Russian monop- 
olies, including potash, hemp, masts, and hides, in order to ob- 
tain ready money necessary to carry on his war against Charles 
XII. England, also willing to use its good offices on behalf of the 
distressed town, would go only “as far as could be done without 
giving offense to the Czar.”** The Dutch felt that Danzig could 
not be spared Peter’s exactions, but did hope that England and 
the States-General could take steps to prevent the town from 


79Intelligence from Danzig, Apr. 10, 1717, in The Byng Papers, ed. Brian Tun- 
stall (Naval Records Soc. Pubs., LXX, 263-65). 


8°Bang, Tabeller, Il, 656. Danzig was the third most important port in the 
Baltic, so far as Dutch shipping was concerned, Riga and K6nigsberg out- 
stripping it. One of the exactions made by Peter upon Danzig was a demand 
that the town turn four ships over to the Russian navy. (Lamberty, IX, 615.) 
A resolution of the States-General, Sept. 29, 1717 (Lamberty, X, 118), contains 
the Dutch protest to Peter. 


81Whitworth to Polwarth, The Hague, Oct. 2, 1717, in Polwarth Papers, I, 354. 
Whitworth said that the States-General made a move in favor of Danzig, out 
of consideration “of the great interest they have in that trade.” (Lamberty, X, 119: 
“Ils [the Dutch] ne voulerent pas toucher une corde qui auroit pi deplaire au 
Czar.”) 


82La Vie to the Duke of Orleans, St. Petersburg, Mar. 26, 1717, in Sbornik 
Imperatorskago Russkago Istoricheskago Obshchestva (St. Petersburg, 1867-1916), 
XXXIV, 120. Because Peter needed 600,000 roubles, a sum of about 2,700,000 
livres, to pay his troops, he was at this time selling monopolies to the Dutch 
merchants. 


88Cadogan and Whitworth to Sunderland, The Hague, Sept. 24, 1717, in 
Sbornik, LI, 440-41. 
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falling into the hands of either the Czar or Frederick William I, 
the king of Prussia. 

The flow of trade was also shackled by George I of England, 
who as a Hanoverian prince was more concerned with adding 
Bremen and Verden to his German domains than in preserving 
England’s Baltic trade.** Using Swedish negotiations with the 
Jacobites and the depredations of the Swedish privateers upon 
English commerce as excuses, he was able to push legislation 
through the House of Commons, on March 10, 1717, prohibiting 
until March 31, 1718, all English trade and commerce with 
Sweden. If Parliament was meeting at that time, the bill was to 
be in force until the end of the session. Goods shipped to England 
and Ireland directly from Sweden were not liable to seizure if they 
had cleared from Swedish ports before April 26, 1717. Two thirds 
of the apprehended goods were to go to the crown and the re- 
maining third to the person making or supplying the information 
leading to the arrest. On the twelfth of March the Lords passed 
the bill, and the King signed it the next day.** 

In 1718 the restrictions were somewhat lessened. An indirect 
trade was permitted, Swedish iron being allowed to enter England 
from every place except Sweden proper.*’ The Dutch refused to 
follow England in shutting off trade with Sweden, but Frederick 
William I, an ally of George I, co-operated. On March 28, 1717, 
he issued an edict requiring all shipmasters clearing from Prussian 
ports to take an oath that they were not transporting supplies 
to the kingdom of Charles XII. By May Russia and Prussia were 
becoming more friendly toward Sweden; the Prussian king, there- 
fore, countermanded his order.** Russia was also permitting sup- 
plies to filter through to Sweden at that time. 


84] bid. 

85Reading, p. 72. 

86The Historical Register (1717-38), IV, 63, 170-73. 
8?Royal proclamation, Feb. 24, 1718, in Hist. Reg., V, 138-39. 


88Frederick William I to General Major von Wobeser, the commandant at 
Pillau, May 15, 1717, in Byng Papers, LXX, 275; intelligence from Danzig, May 
19, 1717, ibid., p. 274. It may have been that the Russian captain, at Danzig, who 
let a ship bound for Sweden pass, was bribed, but one must remember that 
Peter was anxious at this time to make peace with Sweden. 
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In order to meet such obstacles to trade, various and sundry 
expedients were devised by English merchants to obtain the prod- 
ucts so necessary to the continued existence of England, who 
turned to New World markets for naval stores. The price of 
bounties expended in the American colonies varied with the situa- 
tion in the north. In 1715 England paid bounties amounting to 
£10,135. The next year, as the shortage became more acute, 
£27,410 was paid out. In 1717, a year of crisis in Baltic diplomacy, 
the amount was £40,354. Toward the end of Charles XII’s reign 
(1697-1718), when it looked as though Sweden and Russia might 
ally themselves against England, the total soared to £52,011, a 
record-breaking expenditure for naval-store bounties. After the 
death of Charles, the annual sum gradually decreased until 1723-24, 
when it took a sharp upturn. These latter two years were critical 
ones in Baltic diplomacy.*° 

Defoe, Gee, and Wood had plans for augmenting England’s 
supply of naval stores. They agreed that New England was the 
place best fitted for manufacturing these commodities. Wood 
pointed out the mercantilistic value of New England if she entered 
into this industry,” little realizing that the forests of New England 
would one day produce Yankee ships which would threaten the 
very foundations of Britain’s commerce and merchant marine. 
Gee hoped, by granting one hundred acres of free land to any 
person raising hemp and flax, to encourage the plantations to in- 
crease their contribution to naval stores. He showed himself to be 
more astute than the colonists in his concern for the “King’s 
trees,” and suggested that every time a tree was felled in the 
New England forests another should be planted in its place.” 

Defoe, who devoted an entire chapter in A Plan of the British 
Commerce to ways and means of diverting the naval-store trade 
from the Baltic to New England, opposed the payment of boun- 
ties. He considered them to be a “mere charge upon the nation.” 


8*Albion, p. 418. Appendix B is a list of bounties, in pounds, paid for naval 
stores. Shillings and pence are not given. The list is from the Record Office, 
Navy Board out letters, No. 2204 (Apr. 17, 1777). 


2°Wood, pp. 149-50. 
%1Gee, pp. 60, 54. 
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He suggested, instead, that the import tax be taken off goods 
coming from the colonies and that the importation of naval stores 
from other places be prohibited. If England succeeded in gaining 
the naval-store trade, the self-styled author of the True Born 
Englishman calculated that the country would be enriched by 
1,000 ships and between 15,000 and 20,000 seamen. He estimated 
that 100,000 men could be employed in the colonies in the naval- 
store trade, and pointed out that the demand for a labor supply 
would furnish opportunities for debtors languishing in English 
prisons.” 

The very fact that Gee and Defoe made such statements after 
the conclusion of the Great Northern War shows that English 
attempts in the first quarter of the eighteenth century to make 
Britain self-sufficient in naval stores had been abortive and that 
England could not rely upon her colonies for any sizable amounts 
of hemp, pitch, tar, and timber. Thus, other measures were nec- 
essary to assure well-filled magazines in the naval ordnance while 
the war raged. 

Forceful steps were taken by the admiralty to keep open the 
channels of commerce. Every year between 1715 and 1721, Eng- 
land dispatched, along with Holland, a joint squadron of warships 
to convoy the merchant ships home in safety. Although the Eng- 
lish Baltic squadrons often aided the German politics of George I, 
the main purpose for their being was to bring back to England 
the merchant ships loaded with articles necessary to Britain’s 
welfare and protection.” 

In addition, England tried in 1718 to persuade Holland and 
France to enter into a convention forbidding the fitting out of 
Swedish privateers in any of the ports of the three countries.” 
The Dutch refused to act without France, who rejected the pro- 
posal on the grounds that she would agree to such a rule only 


®2Defoe, Plan, pp. 349-64. 
%8Gyllenborg to Sparre, July 28, 1715, in Handlingar, X, 187-88. 
George to Stair, St. James’s, Apr. 29, 1717, in British Diplomatic Instructions, 


1689-1789: Volume Il—France, 1689-1721, ed. L. G. Wickham Legg (Camden 
Soc., 3d Ser., XXXV [1925]). 
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when it regarded the enemies of the signatories. The French dip- 
lomats added that Holland was at peace with Sweden.” 

The fourth, and perhaps the most logical, way to assure a quick 
and steady supply of Baltic products was to terminate the war in 
the north and to preserve a balance of power in the Baltic region. 
The nation mediating a peace which would achieve a settlement 
of the exhaustive war could hope to win commercial concessions 
from the various belligerents and to achieve diplomatic prestige. 
English and French diplomats both strove for this honor. Until 
1717, when the Triple Alliance was signed, the two nations 
worked separately, but from that time their efforts were co- 
ordinated, and peace was finally obtained through the treaties of 
1720 and 1721. 

The Great Northern War emphasized the importance of the 
Baltic from a naval point of view and caused a serious decline in 
the commercial and naval power of Sweden. England, who had 
hoped to clip Sweden’s might in order to maintain her traditional 
political balance of Baltic states, raised Russia to such a position as 
a naval power that she became more of a threat to English com- 
merce than Sweden ever had been. Perhaps England would have 
postponed this rise and aided Sweden, had not the ambitions of 
George I to acquire the bishoprics of Bremen and Verden tri- 
umphed over the warnings of English economic pamphleteers. 
Thus England allowed herself to be swayed from her policy of 
the balance of power, and her Baltic commerce and prestige were 
thereby impaired. 


*5Resolution of the States-General, May 25, 1718, in Lamberty, X, 149-50. 








The Career of James F. Crank 
A Chapter in the History of Western 


Transportation 


By Gienn S. DUMKE 


we the Santa Fe Railroad entered Los Angeles in March, 
1887, a chain of tumultuous events was set in motion. Com- 
ing to grips with the Southern Pacific, Santa Fe officials started a 
vicious rate war, which temporarily reduced transcontinental fares 
to the unprecedented nadir of one dollar. The result was an over- 
whelming migration to the southern counties and a real-estate 
boom which increased Los Angeles’ population fivefold in less than 
a decade—one of the greatest economic events in the region’s his- 
tory. Yet James Filmore Crank,’ the man who made it possible 
for the Santa Fe to arrive at this precise time, has been habitually 
neglected by historians. The oversight is extremely difficult to 
understand when one realizes that, although Crank’s negotiations 
with the Santa Fe alone entitle him to a place in the sun of regional 
annals, he was also the leading cable-railroad entrepreneur of Los 
Angeles and occupied a prominent position as a citrus grower and 
vineyardist. Repercussions of his widespread activities shook the 
San Francisco banking structure, and figured largely in the col- 
lapse of the cable systems of Chicago. Thus, entirely apart from 
his local interests, Crank organized enterprises which became a 
vital link in the economic development of the entire West. 
Crank’s early career was undistinguished, as compared with 
the picturesque nonage of some of his contemporaries, although 


1The Southern Pacific was organized by the builders of the Central Pacific: 
Collis P. Huntington, Leland Stanford, Mark Hopkins, and Charles Crocker— 
otherwise known as the “Big Four.” See Lewis B. Lesley, “The Entrance of the 
Santa Fe Railroad into California,” Pacific Historical Review, VIII, 89-96. 


2The Crank Collection in the Huntington Library consists of 413 separate 
pieces and 23 letter and account books, covering Crank’s activities, between 
1880 and 1900, in transportation, real estate, wine manufacturing, etc. A col- 
lection of photographs and official railroad records is included. 
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he was typical of the middle-western immigrant to California. He 
was born in New York state of Dutch stock, and moved to the 
Middle West at the age of twenty-four, engaging in banking and 
the insurance business in Ohio and Illinois. Later his wife’s health 
required a change of climate, and in 1877 he and his family 
migrated to California. Crank spent some time in the Bay region, 
paid a personal visit to Tiburcio Vasquez, who was then in prison 
at San Jose awaiting execution, and eventually decided that Los 
Angeles was to be his future home. On March 24 he purchased 
Fair Oaks, the San Gabriel Valley ranch estate first developed 
and named by Mrs. Albert Sidney Johnston, wife of the Con- 
federate general.* He was to live at Fair Oaks for many years, 
although legal possession of it passed to his wife in 1893, presum- 
ably because of the financial difficulties he experienced in 
connection with his transportation developments.* 

Crank’s first enterprise was his greatest: the construction of a 
steam railroad, through the northern half of the San Gabriel Val- 
ley, designed to connect with a transcontinental line which would 
compete with the Southern Pacific and destroy the monopoly of 
the “Big Four.” Stanley P. Jewett, a young engineer, broached 
the idea to Crank in 1882, and the latter took advantage of his 


8See Mary Agnes Crank, “Ranch Life Fifty Years Ago” (MS in Crank Collec- 
tion, 1925); A Pasadena Pioneer, “Memories from the Pacific Slope” (MS in 
Crank Collection [n.d.]); Edwin L. Lewis Scrapbooks, Vol. II, item 899. Fair 
Oaks Ranch consisted of over 200 acres, of the San Pasqual tract, which Dr. 
John Griffin had transferred to Benjamin D. Wilson for $500; Wilson, “a few 
hours afterward,” sold it for $1,000 to Mrs. Johnston. The death of the latter’s 
son in the “Ada Hancock” disaster and of her husband at Shiloh caused her to 
sell the property to Judg Benjamin Eaton, who planted a grape vineyard and 
developed a water supply. Crank paid $15,500 gold for the ranch. See Harris 
Newmark, Sixty Years in Southern California (1926), pp. 316, 336-37; see also 
Account Book, 1877-84 (MS in Crank Collection). Crank’s correspondence with 
Curlett and Eisen, San Francisco architects, gives some hint of construction 
difficulties in southern California; every detail had to be arranged by mail. See 
Crank to William Curlett, Apr. 15, May 9, 1882, et passim. (All of Crank’s 
letters cited in the present article are letter-press copies.) 


4Personal statement, Apr. 11, 1893. In 1896 foreclosure proceedings against 
his property were carried out by the State Loan and Trust Company of Los 
Angeles; his holdings at that time were estimated at $42,000, and consisted of a 
twenty-acre estate, 1,000 shares in the Precipice Canyon Water Company, eleven- 
fifteenths of the Azusa Hotel property, and $17,000 in Azusa land. See copy of 
statement of property seized by foreclosure by P. A. Demens, Jan. 3, 1896. 
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strategic position as vice-president of the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles to form a syndicate to finance construction. The Los 
Angeles and San Gabriel Valley Railroad Company was organized 
in August, 1883, as a result of his efforts and he remained at the 
helm during its brief life. The route was to lie along the west 
bank of the Los Angeles River, crossing the river bed in the city’s 
northern outskirts, and proceeding to Raymond, a tract south of 
Pasadena; from there the rails would strike north and east to a 
junction point with any transcontinental line with which negotia- 
tions could be opened. 

Portents of difficulties to come were soon troubling the build- 
ers. The first contractor failed in 1884, and Crank felt himself 
personally obliged to advance $10,000 to insure continuation of 
the work. Jewett was thereupon appointed chief engineer, and 
construction progressed more rapidly.’ Crank then attempted 
to persuade Edward F. Spence and General George Stoneman to 
act as trustees for the company; Spence agreed, but Stoneman’s 
political interests militated against his participation in a “mo- 
nopoly,” and his place was finally taken by J. M. Griffith, a 
lumber dealer. At this time Crank also engaged in his unfor- 
tunate association with the Pacific Rolling Mill Company of San 
Francisco, an organization manufacturing railway equipment. 
The rolling mill was operated by a group of men interested in 
obtaining a close control over projects they contracted to build, 
and before long Crank was paying for his supplies with bonds of 
the Los Angeles and San Gabriel Valley line.’ 

Construction was begun in 1884 from the Downey Avenue 
terminus. As the first right of way extended only to Raymond, 
Pasadena citizens feared that the line might avoid their city en- 


5Crank, “Memoranda Concerning the Los Angeles and San Gabriel Valley,” 
[Aug. or Sept.] 1886 (letter-press copy); Record Book: Los Angeles and San 
Gabriel Valley Railroad Company, minutes for - 11, 1883 (MS in Crank 
Collection); Lewis, “Street Railway Development in Los Angeles and Environs” 
(bound MS), I, 130-31, 482; John W. Wood, Pasadena, California: Historical 
and Personal (1917), pp. 330-36. 


6Crank to W. P. Stanley, Oct. 6, 1883; Crank to J. M. Griffith, Oct. 20, 1883. 


7Crank to J. S. Duncan, Sept. 24, 1884; Crank to William Alvord or D. G. 
Kellogg, Oct. 3, 1885. 
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tirely, and in May of 1885 they held an enthusiastic mass meeting 
to demand the inclusion of Pasadena on the railroad’s projected 
route. Generous donations were made to subsidize an extension, 
and the first train entered Pasadena in September, 1885, amid an 
uproarious civic celebration that included a community lunch, 
many speeches, and a colorful street parade.’ The extension was 
highly beneficial to the railway; in October Crank stated with 
much satisfaction that the ten miles of road then built were pro- 
ducing more than half the income anticipated from thirty.° During 
the same month an additional mile and three-tenths brought the 
trains to Olivewood, another near-by subdivision; and by No- 
vember the track had reached Lamanda Park, Crank’s home 
community, where construction was suspended for a year, osten- 
sibly for want of funds. 

The railroad was not only profitable to its stockholders, but 
promised also to benefit the surrounding country. Despite storms 
in November and January, which made minor repairs necessary,"° 
business in February reached a new apex.” In a letter to a Penn- 
sylvania correspondent, Crank said that the Rose and Chapman 
ranches were then being subdivided, and he attributed the good 
prices the owners were receiving to the arrival of his line. He 
felt the road would have a salutary effect upon Los Angeles’ 
economy by opening hitherto unsettled valley areas and thus 
cheapening land prices. Further extension encouraged Elias 
Baldwin, owner of the Rancho Santa Anita, to lay out townsites 
along the roadbed."* In a statistical summary compiled in the late 
summer of 1886 Crank announced that the railway had carried 
98,603 passengers to the end of June, making a daily average of 
350 fares. Freighting was equally profitable, 17,359 tons having 
been carried during the same period. Gross earnings amounted to 


8Wood, pp. 130-36; Crank to Andrew Baird, June 24, 1885. 
%Crank to Andrew Baird, Oct. 5, 1885. 

10Jdem, Nov. 24, 1885. 

11]dem, Feb. 22, 1886. 

12Crank to P. Robertson [?], Nov. 4, 1885. 

13Crank to L. B. Benchley, Feb. 22, 1886. 
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nearly $51,000, and the net profit exceeded $21,000."* These suc- 
cesses stimulated Crank to predict, in a letter to Walter Raymond, 
builder of the great Pasadena hostelry, that by the end of the year 
the line would reach the San Gabriel River, twenty-five miles 
from its starting point. 

Meanwhile, Crank had not forgotten the chief object of con- 
struction, which was to dispose of his holdings to some transcon- 
tinental road seeking entry into the state. At times, when business 
seemed particularly good, he wavered in his purpose: in August 
he wrote, “Rumors to the contrary, we still own the road, and I 
think will continue to do so”;”* and during one of these periods of 
optimism, Crank sent Jewett to explore San Gabriel Canyon for 
the purpose of investigating the possibilities of a new route over 
the sierra, but no feasible pass could be found.’ 

Negotiations, however, continued. The first prospective pur- 
chaser was the California Southern Railroad, which, under Santa 
Fe stimulus, was building north from San Diego; but Crank dis- 
approved of its business methods and tended to favor the advance 
of the Southern Pacific. By December he had transferred his 
attention to the Santa Fe lines, and thenceforth his friendliness 
toward the Southern Pacific diminished. One reason the transcon- 
tinental lines wished to buy was to obtain access to Walter 
Raymond’s new hotel, which promised to be a strong tourist 
magnet, and as early as January, 1887, Crank suggested to the 
Santa Fe a design for track extensions which would effectively 
prevent the Southern Pacific from obtaining a foothold in the 
vicinity."’ The Santa Fe finally reached an agreement with Crank 


14Crank, “Memoranda Concerning the Los Angeles and San Gabriel Valley”; 
Crank to R. W. Burnham, July 26, 1886. 


15Crank to Walter Raymond, Aug. 2, 1886. 


16See Crank to [——?] Stanley, Oct. [—?], 1883. Crank’s brother, Frank, became 
manager ‘of the Redondo Beach Hotel, and through him an attempt was made by 
investors in Redondo Beach property to have the valley railroad extended to 
the coast at that point, because Redondo, in their opinion, was destined to 
become the port of Los Angeles. Crank, however, disagreed with them and left 
to his successor, the Santa Fe Railroad, the task of extending trackage to Redondo. 
Crank’s appraisal of harbor prospects later proved to be correct. See “Re: ranch 
activities around Pasadena and Redondo Beach” (MS in Crank Collection [n. d.]). 


17Crank to C. W. Smith, Jan. 19, 1887. 
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whereby control of the valley road would be surrendered when 
the tracks crossed the San Gabriel River, and the bridge was com- 
pleted in February, 1887. Crank then cheerfully informed William 
B. Strong, president of the Santa Fe: “This I believe completes 
the construction work devolving upon me under our agreement.”** 
Crank felt that the Santa Fe was getting a good bargain, for he 
cited his company’s net earnings in 1886 as $46,381, more than 
double the net revenue derived from the first year and a half of 
operation.” The Santa Fe had meanwhile been building west 
from San Bernardino, and on March 3, 1887, connection was made 
with the San Gabriel tracks near the river.”? The Santa Fe shortly 
reorganized its southern-California properties under the name of 
the California Central Railroad, and Crank obtained a place on the 
board of directors.”* Jewett continued as Western General Man- 
ager of the Santa Fe, but ill health soon compelled him to resign.” 

The significance of the construction of the Los Angeles and 


18Crank to William B. Strong, Feb. 1, 1887. 
19Crank to C. W. Smith, Feb. 1, 1887. 


20Crank to Charles Forman, Mar. 14. 1887. Forman arrived in Los Angeles 
while Crank was starting his railroad ventures, and was highly recommended 
as an eager businessman. Crank went into partnership with him in his cable- 
railway lines. Just before the Los Angeles Cable road was or by a Chicago 
syndicate, Forman and Crank had a misunderstanding, and for some months 
Forman did all in his power to hinder Crank’s efforts at adjustment of the 
company affairs. See Crank to L. B. Benchley, Jan 12, 1889. 


21Crank to Herman Silver, June 13, 1888. 


22Stanley P. Jewett was an Ohio civil engineer, who arrived in Los Angeles 
in 1878; he met Crank during the following year, and shortly went into partner- 
ship with him in his street-railroad ventures. He became vice-president and 
manager of the Los Angeles and San Gabriel Valley Railroad, and was in charge 
of construction. In September, 1885, he was assaulted by an “irresponsible black- 
mailer,” who threw a heavy rock at him while he was inspecting some grades 
on the line. He was incapacitated for about a month, and Crank complained 
that he had to work eleven hours a day as a result. Jewett retained his position 
as construction superintendent after the San Gabriel Valley road was purchased 
by the Santa Fe, and helped improve the track over the Cajon Pass to Victor- 
ville. He was also construction superintendent of the Hotel Coronado. He was 
a close personal friend of Crank, and lived near him in Lamanda Park. Jewett 
said that C. W. Smith, later an official of the Santa Fe Railroad, had been his 
Sunday School teacher, and that his interest in a road to compete with the 
Southern Pacific had arisen from this early association. Lewis Scrapbooks, Vol. 
II, item 899; Crank to L. B. Benchley, Sept. 26, 1885; Crank to Andrew Baird, 
Oct. 5, 1885. 
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San Gabriel Valley Railroad cannot easily be overemphasized. 
Because the Santa Fe thus found a convenient means of ingress 
into Los Angeles city over a local line which had already proved 
a highly profitable investment, southern California early benefited 
from railroad competition. The Santa Fe arrived at the culmination 
of a period of economic expansion in the southern counties, and 
the rate war which ensued was largely responsible for the boom 
of 1887 which so altered southern California’s social and business 
structure.” If the Santa Fe had been delayed, the flurry would 
probably have been much milder, and Crank must be given due 
credit for capitalizing on his opportunity to bring about the entry 
of a second line into the state. 

Another immediate result of the Santa Fe’s arrival was the im- 
provement of prospects for local transportation in Los Angeles 
city. Crank foresaw these opportunities and hastened to expand 
his street-railway interests, and this expansion constitutes the 
second phase of his career. He had already affiliated himself with 
three Los Angeles streetcar lines. In 1878 he purchased a 10,000- 
dollar interest in the Spring and Sixth Street Railway, the oldest 
horsecar line in the city; five years later he bought the Aliso Street 
line, going into partnership with Jewett, the engineer, and Edward 
F. Spence; and in 1885 he acquired a part interest in the East 
Los Angeles and Main Street Railroad.” He began consolidation of 
his ventures as early as 1883, and the result was the Central Rail- 
way Company, with a capitalization of $100,000.” 

The success of the San Gabriel railroad venture inspired Crank 
to ambitious plans. Four months after the sale of the valley line 
to the Santa Fe, he incorporated the Los Angeles Cable Railway 
Company, a consolidation of his own line, the Central, with two 
other roads, the East and West Los Angeles Railway and the City 


23The fare from Kansas to Los Angeles, on Mar. 6. 1887, was only one dollar. 
See Los Angeles Times, Mar. 7, 1887. 


24Edwin L. Lewis, “Street Railway Development,” I, 5, 21-26; see also Lewis 
Scrapbooks, Vol. II, item 899. 


25Lewis, “Street Railway Development,” I, 5. 


26[bid., I, 34; Crank to S. D. Hovey [?], June 12, 1884. 
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Railroad.” Together, the three streetcar lines were capitalized at 
$2,500,000, and Crank flung himself wholeheartedly into the 
development of Los Angeles’ local transportation. This devotion 
to a single purpose proved to be the greatest mistake of Crank’s 
career, for he became the immediate advocate of cable traction 
for his local systems. He must not be blamed too much for his 
enthusiasm, for cable roads were at the peak of their popularity 
and technical perfection; but electric traction was just then coming 
into its own, and it was shortly to overwhelm the more expensive 
cable lines. 

Crank was elected president of the Los Angeles Cable Railway, 
and the company’s policy was soon clarified. The organization 
owned cable franchises extending from the southwestern portion 
of the city, on Jefferson Street, to East Los Angeles and Boyle 
Heights. There were to be three power stations, carefully placed 
in spots which promised rapid future growth. In addition, the 
company owned the entire capital stock ($250,000) of the City 
Railroad, which owned horsecar lines in East Los Angeles, near 
the Plaza, and on First Street; and the entire stock (also $250,000) 
of the East and West Los Angeles Railway, whose tracks ran 
from Mission and Albert Streets to Figueroa and Washington.” 
Once more Crank entered into negotiations with the Pacific Roll- 
ing Mill Company of San Francisco, and many of the company’s 
bonds were bought by San Francisco investors. 

Despite this pretentious beginning, Crank’s cable system was 
not destined to long life. The first mistake had been made when 
Crank devoted himself to the cable type of traction; the second 
became evident when C. B. Holmes, a leading cable-railroad 
magnate of the Middle West, bought into the Los Angeles lines. 
Negotiations began in 1887, when, on one of his annual trips to 
the East, Crank met Holmes, whose fervor impressed Crank, and 
who described his own expanding -investments and persuaded 


27Lewis, “Street Railway Development,” I, 131-37; see also Inside Facts about 
Los Angeles Street Railroad Financiering: Los Angeles Consolidated Electric 
Railway Co. and the Pacific Railway Co. (1891), p. 1. 


28Lewis Scrapbooks, Vol. II, item 1677; Crank, “The Los Angeles Cable 
Railway Company of Los Angeles, Cal.” (MS in Crank Collection, June, 1888; 
letter-press copy). 
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Crank that a great deal could be accomplished with the larger 
financial backing which would be supplied by amalgamation with 
Chicago interests. These conversations resulted in the sale, in 
October, 1888, of the Los Angeles Cable Railway to Chicago 
investors, headed by Holmes. Even Crank’s ardor was surpassed by 
his purchasers’ intense interest in California’s economic prospects: 
“Your people see larger possibilities for the town and the road 
than I talked in Chicago. They are more enthusiastic than I talked 
or dared to talk to you, though I believe as firmly as they that this 
city has a future scarcely yet realized. The project has not lost 
anything from my conservatism.” *° 

The transfer solved one problem but created others. Charles 
Forman and Stephen Hubbell, two of the cable company’s 
directors, had expressed themselves as dissatisfied with Crank’s 
management of the cable lines, and had tried in 1888 to oust him 
from the presidency. Their effort was of course forestalled by the 
sale.*° On the other hand, Holmes neglected to appoint Crank to 
the board, and, as Crank still held a large share of the company’s 
stock, he was inclined to resent the oversight. “I do not think Mr. 
Holmes has acted square in this matter,” he wrote. “The business 
relations that we fell into I thought would warrant a more con- 
fidential treatment.”** James Clifton Robinson, an eccentric Eng- 
lishman who had gained a wide local reputation because of his 
aberrant behavior, was sent out by the syndicate as vice-president 
and general manager of its western enterprises, and John J. Akin 
assumed the duties of secretary. The line was renamed the Pacific 
Railway Company, and negotiations were immediately begun by 
the Chicago investors to finance the new enterprise with the aid 
of London capital.’ 

Crank was by now at the height of his popularity and prestige 
in Los Angeles business circles. On June 16, 1889, a group of 
about one hundred leading citizens gave a reception for him, at 
the California Club, in recognition of his many services to the 
29Crank to C. L. Currier, Nov. 1, 1888. 
80Crank to L. B. Benchley, Nov. 5, 1888. 
31Crank to C. L. Currier, Feb. 14, 1889. 
82Crank to C. B. Holmes, June 8, 1889; Lewis Scrapbooks, Vol. II, item 899. 
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community, including the spending of more than half a million 
dollars of his own funds to encourage cable-line construction. 
“An elegant silver tea service” was presented to him, and the 
speakers who honored him included Stephen M. White, Spence, 
Bicknell, Harrison Gray Otis, Jewett, and United States Attorney 
George Denis.** 

The Chicago syndicate continued construction of cable facil- 
ities, despite the fact that financial negotiations in London were 
being retarded by legal technicalities. A cable line to Boyle Heights 
was opened on August 3, 1889, a Grand Avenue line in September, 
and a line to East Los Angeles in November. Augustine W. 
Wright, one of the leading eastern cable engineers, came to Los 
Angeles to supervise construction. Robinson, the picturesque 
manager of the road, resigned in the spring of 1890, and Crank 
expressed himself as pleased with his withdrawal. “From the use 
he made of his position here . . . I am inclined to think he is rather 
crafty,” was Crank’s appraisal. “The machinery of the road has 
not stopped since, nor has any paralysis overcome the communi- 
ty.”** Meanwhile, Crank became dissatisfied with the syndicate’s 
management. A deficit threatened, not because business was fall- 
ing off, but because the syndicate was extravagant in its use of 
company funds.** Holmes had repented of his treatment of Crank, 
and had offered him the presidency, but Crank refused and inti- 
mated to friends that he wished he were not such a heavy 
investor.*” 

The situation rapidly became ominous. Holmes, confident of 
eventual financial aid from London, negotiated a large number of 
temporary loans from Chicago capitalists; but a sudden panic 
struck the English financial market, and Holmes was notified that 


88Lewis Scrapbooks, Vol. II, item 1585; F. A. Bishop to J. F. Crank, July 13, 
1889. 


84Lewis Scrapbooks, Vol. II, items 1601, 1608, 1633. 


85Crank to C. B. Holmes, May 8, 1890. Robinson’s vigorous and dashing per- 
sonality became a local legend; see Lewis, “Street Railway Development,” 


I, 137-93. 


36Crank to C. B. Holmes, May 10, 1890. 
37Crank to Patrick Noble, Feb. 11, 1890. 
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aid from London would not be forthcoming.® In addition, on 
September 28, 1890, the Los Angeles city council granted a fran- 
chise for the construction of an electric railway that would parallel 
to a large extent the lines of the cable company. Crank and Hub- 
bell appeared before the council and protested their action, 
pointing out “that it was practically a job being passed for our 
injury, as it not only parallels us in all portions of the City, but 
in a great many places would use our tracks. The Council, how- 
ever, passed this franchise with a unanimity that is more suggestive 
than pleasant.”*” The mayor, acceding to Crank’s pleas, vetoed 
the proposal, but the council stubbornly overrode his veto.** The 
granting of the franchise marked the beginning of the end of the 
cable lines of Los Angeles, for its owners subsequently became the 
Los Angeles Consolidated Electric Railway Company, backed 
by Moses Sherman and Eli P. Clark. 

Although Crank was lugubrious over the financial management 
of the cable company“ because the failure of English credit made 
it difficult to meet interest payments on the loans Holmes had 
negotiated, he nevertheless felt that there was still a great deal of 
hope for the business. In a letter to one of the Chicago bond- 
holders he expressed himself as follows: 


There is no city of like population in the United States with which 
I am acquainted that is the center for and is surrounded by a like 
number of thrifty and growing communities, within a radius of sixty 
miles and tributary to it... . The growth of the town. . . has been 
directed along the foot side of [the] . . . hills by the lines upon which 
the water would flow in irrigation. Hence many of the streets in the 
[older] portions are at times turning peculiar angles . . . to one.ac- 
customed to the denser cities of colder climes it might appear stretched 
to a dissipation of its continuity. These conditions, however, are con- 
ducive to street car travel. There probably never will be a period, 
or at least it will not occur for many years to come, when the expan- 
sion of territory as to the outer boundaries to be served by street cars 


88Lewis Scrapbooks, Vol. II, item 899. 


8°Crank to L. B. Benchley, Sept. 29, 1890; Lewis Scrapbooks, Vol. I, item 137. 
4°Crank to C. B. Holmes, Oct. 3, 1890. 

*11dem, Oct. 15, 1890; Lewis Scrapbooks, Vol. I, item 139. 

42Crank to Thomas Mitchell, Oct. 3, 1890. 
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will be more extensive than at present. . . . In serving the population 
of the city our property is the most extensive of its kind here. It 
occupies the best positions and runs along the streets having the 
principal lines of trade. . . . It is a frequent remark of surprise by those 
riding upon our cars that new houses are appearing so rapidly along 
our lines. That this growth is real is evidenced by the permanent and 
steady increase in our earnings month by month as compared with 
the corresponding time of the preceding year.** 


In Crank’s view the city was composed of three communities, 
all of them connected by the Pacific Railway’s lines. The south- 
western section, “much the larger in population and territory,” 
was served by the Grand Avenue and Seventh Street lines; East 
Los Angeles had the Downey Avenue line; and Boyle Heights 
was likewise linked with the business center. The southwestern 
district, Crank stated later, was the company’s most valuable 
field, and every effort should be made to keep it out of the control 
of the electric railway.“ 

But the Chicago syndicate speedily grew more shaky, despite 
Crank’s constant efforts to reorganize the company’s finances. 
Holmes, the fulcrum of the whole enterprise, lost the confidence 
of his middle-western stockholders, largely because of his Los 
Angeles difficulties, and was threatened with dismissal as manager 
of the syndicate’s Chicago street-railway projects. He managed 
to weather these first attacks, but his position became extremely 
precarious.*° This situation, plus the menacing electric competi- 
tion, convinced Crank and Bicknell that a receivership was 
inevitable, and they proceeded to take the necessary legal steps. 
The court at first was unwilling to appoint a receiver, contending 
that Holmes was personally responsible for the company’s debts, 
as he had not obtained the directors’ permission to incur them. 
But the court later agreed that Chicago bondholders could cause 
serious trouble for Los Angeles transportation if interest payments 
were not met, and the judge appointed Crank receiver in August, 
1890.*° “The intention is to continue the affairs of the Company 


*8Crank to James Houghteling, Oct. 21, 1890. 

44Crank to C. B. Holmes, Oct. 28, 1890. 

45Crank to J. S. Drake, Jan. 12, 1891; Crank to James Hoadley, Jan. 19, 1891. 
46Lewis Scrapbooks, Vol. II, item 899. 
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as usual,” Crank stated the following January.” “The move for 
the receivership,” he explained, “is a friendly one, and the request 
for the same was had at the instance of all the parties in interest.”** 

Granting of the receivership did not mean the end of Crank’s 
woes. Costs were eventually reduced by the substitution of 
smaller-sized cable engines,’ but coupon payment continued to 
present many difficulties. Crank’s first problem was to raise 
$29,000 for payment of September and December interest,’ and 
after some maneuvering he succeeded. Holmes, meanwhile, had 
been forced into bankruptcy, causing the collapse of his Chicago 
and St. Louis enterprises, and it was reported that he had even 
lost his home. Crank made a manful effort to save his associate’s 
reputation, but, he protested, “there seemed to be so much mad 
in the air, and a feeling that all confidence had been broken, that 
it was useless.”** The eastern bondholders thereupon sent to the 
west coast a committee of investigation, consisting of a lawyer 
named E. Walker and a Chicago banker, Isaac Lombard, who was 
also chairman of the creditors’ committee. These men urged Crank 
to resign, because, according to Walker, an officer of the company 
had no right to act as its receiver. Lombard, however, admitted 
that Crank’s intimate knowledge of Pacific Railway affairs would 
serve some useful purpose, and he conceded that Crank should 
“maintain an oversight,” although resigning from his official posi- 
tion as receiver. Crank, determined that, in the face of electric 
competition, a firm hand should remain at the helm, refused these 
halfway measures and warned the two investigators that any dis- 
turbance of the delicate balance might result in surrender of the 
property. “Unless some life is infused into the Cable Company 


47Crank to Stephen C. Hubbell, Jan. 21, 1891. 
48Crank to William Alvord, Jan. 21, 1891. 


4°See Crank to J. H. Hoadley, Jan. 21, Apr. 8, 1891; Crank to A. G. Wade, 
Apr. 7, 1891; Crank to California Engineering Company, Apr. 8, 1891, etc. 


50Crank to Thomas Mitchell, Jan. 28, 1891. 


51Crank to James S. Gibbs, Feb. 2, 1891; Lewis, “Street Railway Development,” 
I, 140. 


52Crank to C. H. Remy, Mar. 4, 1891; Crank to George Bogue, Mar. 7, 1891; 
Crank to William Alvord, Mar. 7, 1891; Crank to Morton B. Hull, Mar. 9, 1891. 
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as against the Electric Companies that have secured franchises 
here our property cannot be made to bring the $836,000 amount 
of first mortgage bonds sold,” Crank protested. “The Electric 
Companies have commenced to construct their lines, and they say 
they will gobble the Cable Company before they are done. Our 
property is certainly drifting into a dangerous position.”** As if to 
confirm his warning, the electric line ran its first car on July 3, 
1891; and the sole ray of hope remaining was Crank’s expressed 
confidence that, as the electric line had been undertaken with the 
expectation that it would soon take over the bankrupt cable 
properties, successful resistance by the cable company would cause 
its rapid collapse.*® 

The Los Angeles newspapers, meanwhile, had interested them- 
selves in the struggle of the two rival forms of traction, and the 
Los Angeles Times championed the cable lines. Crank granted 
interviews that resulted in a spirited muckraking campaign, which 
affected the San Francisco banking situation. The Pacific Bank 
and the People’s Home Savings Bank of San Francisco, backing 
the electric interests, were criticized for their extravagant lending 
policy, and there was a brief run on the Pacific Bank as the result 
of this propaganda. Suspicion was thrown upon the bank directors, 
as well as upon the directors of the Pacific Rolling Mill, the charge 
being that the prime objective of the enfranchisement of the Los 
Angeles electric lines was the cable trackage and powerhouses of 
the Pacific Railway. The airing of these grievances caused a sub- 
sequent change in bank management, and James G. Fair, who 
controlled the Pacific Rolling Mill Company, disapproved of the 
latter’s policy so strongly that its president, William Alvord, re- 
signed. Thus, the repercussions of Crank’s difficulties not only 
affected the local transportation systems of Chicago and St. Louis, 
but also seriously shook the San Francisco financial structure." 


53Crank to Morton B. Hull, Mar. 21, 1891. 
54Lewis Scrapbooks, Vol. I, item 154. 
55Crank to Thomas Mitchell, May 4, 1891. 


56/nside Facts about Los Angeles Street Railroad Financiering; Lewis, “Street 
Railway Development,” I, 158-62; Crank to H. C. Campbell, July 24, 1891; 
Thomas Addison to J. F. Crank, July 28, 1891 (letter-press copy); Crank to 
Thomas Mitchell, July 30, 1891. 
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The end of the cable lines was now clearly in sight. When the 
bondholders commenced foreclosure proceedings because of the 
company’s failure to pay the January interest, Crank gave up and 
attempted to sell out to his competitor, the electric company. 
Sherman and his associates refused, seeing no reason to pay dearly 
for something which could be obtained at a bargain foreclosure 
sale in the near future.*’ Crank then began desperate attempts to 
persuade the creditors to accept sixty or seventy cents on the 
dollar, and for a brief time prospects for that type of settlement 
looked bright.** The court finally acceded to the request of Crank 
to pay ‘back-interest coupons™ to clear up at least a part of the 
debt, and, with renewed enthusiasm, he went East in April, 1892. 
But Walker, the attorney, and Robert Law, one of the creditors, 
succeeded in wrecking this plan, and Crank ultimately abandoned 
hope.** His surrender was hastened by his failure to prevent the 
electric company from using the cable tracks, and he came to the 
conclusion that electric officials had “apparently a stronger hold 
upon the corporation than the Receiver himself.” Eastern cable 
investors lent encouragement, but none seemed willing to risk 
more money in what appeared to be a losing proposition. In Feb- 
ruary, 1893, therefore, Crank resigned the receivership and turned 
the books over to his successor, D, K. Trask;®* and in July the 
foreclosure suit was decided against the company. The cable lines 
were immediately sold to the electric interests, which had acquired 
many of the bonds, for $1,344,320. Sherman became president of 
the merged lines, capitalizing them at $5,000,000," and they were 
later acquired by Henry E. Huntington as part of his Los Angeles 
Railway system. 

Although the failure of the Pacific Railway seems to have been 


57Crank to Thomas Mitchell, Aug. 14, 1891. 

58Thomas Mitchell to Crank, Aug. 19, 1891 (letter-press copy). 
59Crank to Edwin Burritt Smith, Mar. 21, 1892. 

60Crank to C. B. Holmes, Apr. 18, 1892. 


61James Houghteling to Crank, June 11, 1892; Edwin Burritt Smith to Crank, 
June 18, 1892 (letter-press copies). 


62Crank to Morton B. Hull, Feb. 13, 1893; Crank to D. K. Trask, Feb. 20, 1893. 
68Lewis Scrapbooks, Vol. I, items 183, 43, 175. 
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largely due to the machinations of Sherman and his San Francisco 
cohorts, there is basis for the opinion that the cable lines would 
have failed had there been no electric-railway competition. Con- 
sidering the investment of approximately $3,000,000, the gross 
revenue, which fluctuated in the neighborhood of ten per cent, 
was declared by experts to be insufficient to maintain the organiza- 
tion, despite Crank’s high hopes. Cable-road installation was rela- 
tively expensive, the cost averaging $350,000 per mile, and, in 
consequence of the failure of the London loan, the Pacific Rail- 
way was never able to pay its construction debt. The recession 
in business and the decrease in immigration during post-boom 
years also contributed to the cable line’s failure, and the electric 
company, aided by the Pacific Rolling Mill’s generous credit,” 
hastened the process. With the collapse of the Crank enterprises, 
the cable period in Los Angeles’ local transportation history ended; 
but Crank’s lines, despite their failure, have been credited by at 
least one historian with being a leading factor in softening the blow 
of the depression. By opening new sections of the city and intro- 
ducing outside capital they supplied artificial stimulation to stag- 
nant business, and the fact that they sacrificed the fortunes of 
their chief founder makes them no less significant. 

Although Crank was primarily interested in railroading and 
transportation, he also invested in wine production and real es- 
tate. As early as 1881 he grew grapes on his Lamanda property, 
and in 1885 he constructed a winery there.* In February, 1886, 
he incorporated the Sierra Madre Vintage Company, in which 
he was associated with Bicknell and with his brother-in-law, Al- 
bert Brigden, who became general manager. Gross receipts from 


64Lewis, “Street Railway Development,” I, 167; Charles De Moss Emmons, 
The Development of American Street Railways (1924), p. 7. 


65Crank to Lovell White, Nov. 30, 1891. 
66Crank to John L. Heald, July 10, 21, 1885. 


67Articles of Incorporation, Sierra Madre Vintage Company (MS in Crank 
Collection, 1886). The company later owned 617 acres 0 as 79 acres of 
citrus groves, 102.4 acres of deciduous orchards, 354 acres of grain and pasture 
land, 13 acres of grounds for buildings, and 25 acres of water-bearing arroyo 
land; the total acreage owned was 1,190.4. See Crank, “Memoranda: re: organ- 
ization of Sierra Madre Vintage Company” (MS in Crank Collection [n.d.]). 
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the winery rose from $4.50 in 1885 to $32,043 in 1888, the last 
year of the boom, and thereafter remained well above $20,000 
annually.** The winery produced a wide variety of sweet wines 
and brandies,® and the plant was supervised by Herman Blatz, 
a relative of the well-known Milwaukee brewing family.” Al- 
though Brigden operated the business until his death in 1894, 
when he was fatally scalded by steam from an exploding winery 
boiler,’ Crank maintained a close connection with it, and replaced 
Brigden as general manager. Under the company name Crank 
cultivated citrus groves as well as grape vineyards. 

Crank’s interests in irrigation and realty development are more 
difficult to trace. He was a substantial stockholder in the Precipice 
Canyon Water Company, the Citizen’s Water Company, and the 
East Side Spring Water Company. He invested in Olivewood, 
Oak Knoll, Willmore City (Long Beach), and Azusa land, and 
helped William Monroe found the town of Monrovia in 1886.” 
In the summer of 1888 Crank planned to organize a syndicate, 
with the aid of Colonel Robert S. Baker and Chicago capital, for 
the purpose of acquiring and subdividing a plat of land, in and 
around Lamanda Park, consisting of approximately 500 acres. He 
thought he could persuade Abbot Kinney to contribute eighty 
acres of his holdings, and Crank planned to include his own 207- 
acre estate. He expected to receive about $1,000 per acre for the 
land, including water rights. Chicagoans, however, seemed to 
think that the boom’s collapse boded ill for southern California’s 
realty prospects, and Crank was apparently unable at the time to 
carry through the project.”* He deplored the mistaken attitude of 
middle-western investors, and wrote to one of them: 


68Crank, “Memoranda: Sierra Madre Vintage Company,” Dec. 21, 1892 (letter- 
press copy). 


6%Inventory of Sierra Madre Vintage Company for Dec. 31, 1893 (MS in 
Crank Collection). 


10Sierra Madre Crown Vista, Mar. 17, 1894. 
"1bid., Oct. 13, 1894. 
72John L. Wiley, History of Monrovia (1927), p. 47. 


73Crank to Albert Brigden, July 9, 1888; Crank to C. L. Currier, Apr. 16, 
June 13, 1888. 
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I note your reference to the boom. I wish I was near enough to 
explain the situation . . . while the excitement for creating country 
towns and cutting up ranches in out of the way places has passed 
over, good property in established places like Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena and vicinity has not depreciated in value. On the contrary more 
property is changing hands now for permanent improvement than 
ever before. The coming of people to settle and the purchase of 
property for homes continues as strong as ever. . . . It is not specula- 
tion but substantial improvements that establishes values and perma- 
nent prosperity, and such improvements still continue with us, not 
having subsided in the least."* 


But, he added, if Chicago businessmen really thought southern 
California was “busted,” it might be better to adjust their plans 
accordingly.” Part of Crank’s land later became the Fair Oaks 
Park Tract, bounded by Allen, Santa Anita, and New York 
Avenues, and Washington Street. 

Crank’s other interests were varied. He was consulted by eastern 
investors with regard to certain business propositions, and answered 
them with painstaking care."* In his conversations with Walter 
Raymond, he influenced to a certain extent the architectural de- 
sign of the latter’s projected hotel,” and later, of course, was able 
to assist it more materially by his San Gabriel Valley railroad. 
His property interests included, in addition to scattered parcels of 
real estate, a directorship in the Los Angeles Development Com- 
pany (which held and transferred certain cable-railway fran- 
chises and patents) and stock in other concerns devoted to the 
exploitation of California’s resources. His influence was said to 
have been a factor in securing Westlake Park for the city of Los 
Angeles, and the Raymond Hotel obtained its excellent site 
largely through his efforts.” He was somewhat interested in 
mining claims, both in Arizona and in the gold region of Cali- 


™4Crank to C. L. Currier, Apr. 16, 1888. 
75] bid. 


76Crank to W. P. F. Meserve, Oct. 19, 1883, describes the Nadeau Hotel as a 
possible investment. 


7™7Crank to William Curlett, Oct. 29, 1883. 


78“Memories from the Pacific Slope.” 
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fornia,” and his hobby was the archaeology and ethnology of 
American Indians.*° 

Politically, he was a Republican, and was for a time a member 
of the Republican county committee.“ He was influential enough 
to have his recommendations valued. At various times he seconded 
the appointments of Major Horace Bell** and Major George E. 
Gard*® for collector of customs, and later advocated Gard’s 
appointment as state controller.** In 1881 he was elected a member 
of the state assembly from Los Angeles County, and was appointed 
to membership on the standing committees for Culture and Im- 
provement of the Grapevine, Internal Improvements, Irrigation, 
and Public Expenditures and Accounts. He was chairman of the 
last-named group, and headed an investigation of the activities of 
the state controller, who was charged with misuse of funds. He 
introduced a bill to create a county of Orange, and attempted to 
enlarge the duties and powers of the state viticultural commis- 
sioners, becoming spokesman for the vineyardists of California in 
their attempt to have an assembly resolution passed urging Con- 
gress to revise internal-revenue laws relating to viticulture.* 

One of the more human aspects of Crank’s career was his feud 
with Abbot Kinney, the vigorous promoter of Venice, who was 
also a landowner in Lamanda Park. Kinney’s estate was named 
Kinneloa, and in October, 1891, he made an attempt to have that 
title replace the name Lamanda. He used as an argument the fact 
that the Post Office Department had hesitated temporarily to grant 
a money-order office to Lamanda, because of name duplication. 
Crank, in letters to Washington officials, strenuously objected to 
the change of name and stated that Kinney was a “contemptible 


79A, James to J. F. Crank, Jan. 13, Mar. 4, 1896. 


80Crank to J. P. Dake, May 30, 1888. Dake, a physician of Nashville, Tenn., 
was Crank’s uncle. 


81Crank to J. R. Finlayson, July 6, 1882; Sierra Madre Crown Vista, June 2, 
9, 1894. 

82Crank to John F. Miller, Feb. 28, 1882. 

88Crank to R. Pacheco, Apr. 12, 1882. 

84Crank to W. W. Slow, July 24, 1882. 


85Journal of the Assembly, 24th Sess. (1881), pp. 1, 34-35, 363, 115, 265, 119. 
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character,” with loose morals, who was also guilty of being “an 
arrant free trade Democrat without personal influence or follow- 
ing, and yet with sufficient standing and ability to do sly work 
of this kind. The community is strongly Republican.”** Kinney 
resented his interference and presented him with a note at his club, 
to which Crank replied in a dignified manner that his opposition 
did not arise from any personal feeling and that he hoped Kinney 
would not continue to urge the alteration.’ The name was not 
officially changed. 

Crank’s son, Albert Filmore, was educated in the northern part 
of California, and then obtained a position with the Alcatraz 
Asphalt Company at Carpinteria. After Brigden’s death, Albert 
became vice-president of the Sierra Madre Vintage Company, 
and also took over some property in Azusa.** Crank died in 1935, 
after several years of retirement on “Little Fair Oaks,” his trun- 
cated home property. 

The impress of Crank’s activities was felt in many fields of 
southern California’s economic life. He represented perfectly the 
class of prosperous men who were arriving in the region in large 
numbers during the seventies and eighties, and who, by their 
enthusiasm for their new home, and their willingness to risk their 
personal fortunes in its development, started the district on its 
modern program of accelerated economic progress. Railroads, 
agriculture, real estate, and mineral exploitation were fostered 
by his activity, but he will always be remembered chiefly as the 
man who brought the Santa Fe Railroad to Los Angeles at the 
precise time when railroad competition could play a masterful 
part in the building of southern California. 


86Crank to Messrs. Britton and Gray, Oct. 15, 1891; Crank to D. M. Ransdell, 
Oct. 17, 1891. 


87Crank to Abbot Kinney, Nov. 20, 1891. 


88See correspondence of Albert F. Crank with Mrs. J. F. Crank (MSS in 
Crank Collection). 
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Poplar Forest 
Jefferson’s Legacy to His Grandson 





I, Thomas Jefferson, of Monticello, in Albemarle, being of sound 
mind, and in my ordinary health, make my last will and testament, in 
manner and form as follows: 

I give to my grandson, Francis Eppes, son of my dear deceased 
daughter, Mary Eppes, in fee simple, all that part of my lands at 
Poplar Forest, lying west of the following lines, to wit: . . . I subject 
all my other property to the payment of my debts in the first place. . . . 





P OPLAR Forest was a large estate of several thousand acres, in 
Bedford County, Virginia, which came to Jefferson from his 
wife shortly after their marriage. She inherited the property from 
her father, John Wayles, who died in 1773. It was encumbered 
to the extent of nearly four thousand pounds sterling. In order 
to pay the debt, Jefferson was compelled to make great sacrifices 
in land, because of the depressed condition of land values, the 
tobacco market, and the necessity for taking bonds which were 
redeemed in paper money so depreciated by the war that he lost 
virtually half of the property. This staggering blow was the first 
of a succession of financial catastrophes that pursued Jefferson to 
the end of his life. Curiously enough, upon his death the only 
bequest of land which actually passed to a member of the family 
was a fragment of Poplar Forest. Everything else was swept 
away. 

The story of Poplar Forest is yet to be written. The handful 
of letters from the Jefferson Collection in the Huntington Library, 
now printed for the first time, will add, perhaps, a few hitherto 
unknown details about Jefferson’s “other home.” 

In the first two letters, addressed to his sons-in-law, Thomas 
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Mann Randolph, the husband of Martha Jefferson, and John 
Wayles Eppes, husband of Maria (or Mary), Jefferson outlines 
a plan regarding a gift of lands in the Poplar Forest tract, appar- 
ently offered in lieu of previously promised financial assistance. 


To Thomas Mann Randolph 


Washington Oct. 8. 1801 
Dear Sir 

In a letter written to you (the last fall, I believe) I took occasion 
to mention to you that should a certain event take place it would be 
in my power to aid you in the course of the present year, and the 
paiment to Gibson & Jefferson’ of 450.D. in February was intended 
only in part of what I had further meditated. the event has happened; 
and yet such are the extraordinary expences of an outfit here, while 
the current expenses must be going on, that I am not only unable to 
do anything in the pecuniary way at present, but am so far in 
anticipation that were any accident to happen to me for some time 
to come, it would leave my private fortune under serious embarass- 
ment. wishing 3 anxiously to do anything I can to make your 
situation & that of mr Eppes easy, I have contemplated to do it in 
a way which may be permanent. I have desired Bowling Clarke, who 
is perfectly well acquainted with the Poplar Forest lands, is an honest 
& judicious man, to lay off for each of you a parcel of that tract of 
6 or 800 or 1000. a[cre]s. as the convenience of the tract will admit, 
making the two as equal in value as he can. I expect daily to learn 
that he has done it. then I will propose that each of you shall hire 
10. laboring men for the ensuing year, to be employed solely in clear- 
ing the lands, and I will pay the hire and maintenance of the hands. 
I presume that at the end of the year you would each of you have 
a fresh farm of 300. a[cre]s which you could either occupy or rent 
as might suit your convenience.—as soon as I hear from Clarke, I will 
communicate to you what he has done, but in the meantime p> may 
safely take any measures for the execution of the plan, which oppor- 
tunity may offer you. from an actual survey of the plantation I 
occupy there (which you will see in one of the desk drawers in my 
study) which was made this last summer, it appears that one of these 
parcels must be laid off on the Southeast side of m[ine?] and the 
other to the North, adjoining yours. I am afraid the land in the S.E. 
end is not as rich as to the North. in that case I have directed Clarke 
to equalize the two by a difference in quantity. but now the fact is, 


1Jefferson’s commission merchants in Richmond. George Jefferson, of the 
firm, was a kinsman. 
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I am not intimate enough with the land to say. it may require a 
difference in the size of the clearing also to produce in inferior lands 
a rent equal to what those of superior quality may command. but 
when the exact state of the thing shall be known, some modification 
of arrangement may be formed to produce equality. 

We have nothing new and to be depended on from Europe. it is 
impossible to judge of what has past in Egypt. lying on that subject 
has been so shamelessly established into system, that the names of a 
Porte or an Elgin seem nothing more than the badges of a lie—I am 
afraid the two Tripolitan vessels have escaped from Gibraltar. per- 
haps some of our vessels may pick them up in the Mediterranean. by 
the course of our post letters going from here to - can be acknoleged 
in a week, but coming from you here require a fortnight. my tenderest 
affections to my dear Martha, kisses to the little ones, and sincere 
esteem & attachment to yourself. 


To John Wayles Eppes 


Washington Oct. 9. 1801 

Dear Sir 
Understanding that you thought of building some time ere long on 
the upper Pantops? I mentioned to Maria (I do not recollect whether 
I did to you) that I thought it indispensable that the ground should 
be first levelled as that of Monticello is, and that if you would be at 
the trouble of hiring hands & having the work done, I would pay 
their hire: and this I recommend to you. desirous of doing anything 
which my circumstances will admit for the care & comfort of Maria 
& yourself, [ have contemplated, as a permanent addition to your 
income, the having a farm laid off for you in the Poplar forest tract. 
I accordingly had a survey made this summer of the plantation I 
occupy there, and it’s relative position in the tract. this you will find 
in the desk drawer in my Cabinet. and I sometime since wrote to 
Bowling Clarke, who is honest, judicious & intimately acquainted 
with the tract to have two parcels of 800. or 1000. a[cre]s laid off 
for yourself & mr Randolph. one of these (from the shape of the 
tract) must be at it’s South East end; the other North of my planta- 
tion & adjoining mr Randolph’s. I apprehend the land to the South 
East is not absolutely equal in quality to that North; but by adding 
to the quantity, it may be made of equal value, & this I desired 
Bowling Clarke to observe. it will be certainly more convenient that 
mr Randolph should take the lot adjoining his own, & your being 
2Pantops was one of Jefferson’s plantations close to Monticello. His dream 


was to have his children settled near him. Edgehill, the Randolph home, was 
across the Rivanna, just four miles away. 
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thus fixed at opposite ends will make it easy hereafter by a proper 
division of the middle part to equalize the division of the whole tract. 
I now therefore — to yourself & mr Randolph, if you will under- 
take to hire 10. laboring men each for the next year, & employ them 
in clearing lands within your respective parts, I will pay their hire & 
maintenance. they will probably clear 300. acres for each of you, so 
that at the end of the year you will have a fresh farm of 300. acres 
open for occupation or rent. should there be a difference in the fer- 
tility of the land, it would — a greater quantity to be cleared 
of that which is inferior, to make up an equivalent to that of superior 
quality. of this I should suppose Bowling Clarke a perfect judge, and 
should authorize him to settle how much additional ground should 
be opened in the one parcel to make it equal to the other, and a 
proportional increase of hands should be hired at my expence. I 
should have proposed this matter to you sooner but that I was in 
hourly expectation, as I still am, of hearing from him. in the mean 
while however you may be making any arrangements you think 
proper towards carrying it into execution. I have written to mr Ran- 
dolph on the same subject. perhaps it might be best for nl both to 
visit the place and see the allotment Clarke has made, for certainly 
it is done before now. this business & Pantops would give you so much 
to do in the upper country that I should think you and Maria had 
better make Monticello your head quarters for the next year as 
Central to all your concerns, the resources of the smoke house, cellar, 
servants &c. should be all at your command, & it will give me great 
pleasure that you should be there. 

I recieved by the last post your’s of the 3d and am happy to hear 
that Maria and the child [Francis] are so well. I hope they will con- 
tinue so. present me affectionately to my sister Marks:* my tenderest 
love to my ever dear Maria, and sincere esteem & attachment to 
yourself, ... 


On April 17, 1804, Jefferson’s beloved daughter Maria Eppes 
died, leaving a baby girl.* That this event did not alter the pro- 
posed plan of building on the Pantops estate is shown in a letter 
to Mr. Eppes, dated June 4, 1804:° “. . . It will in no wise change 
my views at Pantops, and should corisiderations which ought not 
to be opposed by me in the actual state of things induce you to 
change the purpose of your residence at Pantops, I shall still do 


3Anne Scott Jefferson; married Hastings Marks in 1788. 
4Maria, born Feb., 1804, died in infancy. 
5Henry S. Randall, The Life of Thomas Jefferson (1858), III, 99. 
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there what I always proposed to you; expecting it will some day 
become the residence of Francis . . .” 


The following letter gives the first hint of the substitution of 
properties which ultimately took place: 


To John Wayles Eppes 


Monticello Mar. 25. 05. 
Dear Sir 


Yours of the 22d by Martin is recieved together with the horse. 
in the exchange we have made my own knolege of the horse recieved 
is sufficient to prevent all after-claims as to his soundness. should he 
become unsound [faded out] so frequently the lot of horses the loss 
must be mine, without affecting you. 

With respect to the land at Poplar forest you are free to enter 
into occupation of it when you please. the only wish I have relative 
to it is, that as I destine it for one of your children it may be so 
occupied or leased as not to wear it out. a due portion of rest un- 
=— or in clover not too closely pastured will always keep it in 

eart, so that when they recieve it it shall be of value. when that 
shall be is a point I have never settled: but it will depend on considera- 
tions which will weigh equally on your mind as on mine. I presume 
you can hardly meditate to put improvements on it of so much value 
as to exceed the annual profit. 

I rejoice to hear of the health of the dear children, and of the family 
at Eppington,° we are ali well here except Patsy [his daughter Martha], 
and she is recovering flesh and strength. by a careful regimen her 
stomach is getting better, at times however it becomes deranged, 
and shews itself immediately by it’s effect on her spirits. so great a 
derangement of that organ cannot but leave us anxious as to it’s 
course. we depend solely on prudent diet and moderate exercise to 
strengthen the whole system and this portion of it with the rest. 

Mar. 26. I had written thus far before it occurred to me that 
whether the lands had been laid off, or how laid off had escaped my 
recollection. I knew that as mr Randolph’s original portion had been 
at the N. W. end of the tract, I had directed the additional parcel to 
be laid off adjoining that, and that yours was to be at the South East 
end, my plantations occupying the middle part. I have searched my 
papers & have found in a letter of Clarke’s that they had accordingly 
laid off 450. a[cre]s for mr Randolph adjoining his former parcel, 


®After the death of his wife, Mr. Eppes and his children joined his parents, 
Francis and Elizabeth (Wayles) Eppes, of bn gm in Chesterfield County, 
Virginia. Mrs. Francis Eppes was the half sister of Jefferson’s wife. 
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and considering his as of double the value by the acre, of that in the 
S. E. end, he had marked out 903 a[cre]s for you. I had recieved his 
letter & plat just as I was setting out for Washington, and not having 
time to look at them, had put them by & never seen them since. I find 
on examination that as he proposed to lay off the goo a[cre]s for you, 
he left about 500. of mine surrounding it in a long narrow useless 
belt cut off from the body of my tract which would have been in- 
jurious to me, and useless to you. the inclosed plat therefore will shew 
you the alteration I propose by laying off yours in a compact body 
at the South East end. the land there is of second quality of red land, 
fine for grain & lying well. the line which I propose will give you 
1137 1/2 acres which I am confidant are of greater value than the 
903. proposed by Clarke; but if they are not the line shall be made 
to include more, so as to be of equal value; my only object being to 
keep the residue in a body so as to admit future subdivision to the 
best advantage. 

Present me affectionately to mr & mrs Eppes & be assured of my 
sincere & constant attachment. 


A year later the residence at Pantops was still contemplated 
by Mr. Eppes, notwithstanding his professed intention of marry- 
ing a second time.’ In the following letter Jefferson says, in 
speaking of Pantops, “another circumstance renders it impossible 
for me now to do any thing beyond the levelling”; and yet he 
proceeds to remark, “. . . I learn with great pleasure that you 
think of passing the whole or a part of your time at Pantops.” 
May one hazard the guess that Jefferson could not bring himself 
to build Maria’s house for a successor to occupy? 


To John Wayles Eppes 


Monticello May 24. 06. 

Dear Sir 
Yours of the 16th was recieved the day before yesterday, and 
altho’ I do not foresee a conveyance of the present, yet I write it to 
be ready for any one which shall occur. my intentions of having the 
levelling done at Pantops have continued, because till that is done, 
no planting of trees or other improvement could be undertaken. I am 
now engaged in levelling my own garden. I have fewer hands than 
usual, and not foreseeing when precisely I could do it myself, I do 
not know that I can do any thing more effectual than to renew my 


*He married Martha, daughter of Hon. Willie Jones, Member of Congress 
from North Carolina. 
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former proposition, that if you can hire as many hands as will do it 
in a year, I will pay their hire, subsistence &c. this would ascertain 
it’s being done in a given time. with respect to a house, my former 
purpose had in view an object then desirable for my comfort in this 
world.® that has become impossible. and the object ceasing, I had 
retained nothing more than an indeterminate idea, if our dear Francis 
should live, to be doing such things there at convenience hereafter 
as might tempt him to make it a residence. another circumstance ren- 
ders it impossible for me now to do any thing beyond the levelling. 
I have gotten so into arrears at Washington, as to render it necessary 
for me not only to avoid new engagements, but to suspend every 
expence which 1s not indispensable: otherwise I shall leave that place 
with burthens contracted there, which if they should fall on my 
private fortune, will doom me to a comfortless old age. The connec- 
tion you are about to form is a prudent one, and, from the excellent 
character of the lady, will, I trust be a happy one. that at your 
period of life, you should doom the rest of it to a dreary celibacy 
was not to be expected, nor desired. nature and reason equally con- 
demned so useless a penance. I have counted on it and be assured 
that that measure can never lessen my affections to you. you have 
many years of life to come, which could not have been made happy 
in any other way. you will have other children, who will be entitled 
to an equal portion of your love, and of your property. the interest 
I partake with you in our dearest Francis authorises me to ask, on his 
behalf, only that, independant of what was his mother’s, or what 
I shall do for him, he may have a fair proportion, with any other 
sons you may have, of your property. this will be just, more would 
not be so. I learn with great pleasure that you think of passing the 
whole or a part of your time at Pantops. it will be a much valued 
addition to our family society, & it promises to yourself & family 
health & life, as far as salubrity of situation can promise them. whether 
your companion can relinquish city habits and enjoiments for those 
of the country, neither she nor you can answer for. yet this must 
have it’s influence on your future purposes. as I do not see any 
country situation which has more to offer than our own, I rely that 
it will present itself in competition with others as a residence, with 
the advantages which my partiality & my wishes have persuaded me 
it possesses. 

I have given notice at Washington that I shall leave this on the 
4th of June & be there on the 7th. I shall be happy in your company 
thither & there, and saluting you with sincere affections, assure you 
of my constant esteem & respect. 


8To have his daughter near him. 
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Randall tells us it was toward the close of his presidency that 
Jefferson began to think seriously of building at Poplar Forest; 
but Dr. Fiske Kimball says; “the house intended, until 1804, for 
Jefferson’s farm of Pantops, . . . [was] finally begun by him at 
Poplar Forest in 1806.” That the latter statement is well-founded 
is indicated by a reference in a letter dated April 18, 1806, from 
Jefferson to Levett Harris:*® “It [a bust of the Emperor Alex- 
ander] will constitute one of the most valued ornaments of the 
retreat I am preparing for myself at my native home.” 

The following description of the house, by one of Jefferson’s 
granddaughters, was sent to Mr. Randall in 1856: 


The house at Poplar Forest was very pretty and pleasant. It was 
of brick, one story in front, and, owing to the falling of the ground, 
[artificially contrived] two in the rear. It was an exact octagon, with 
a centre-hall twenty feet square, lighted from above. This was a 
beautiful room, and served as a dining-room. Round it were grouped 
a bright drawing-room looking south, my grandfather’s own cake 
three other bedrooms, and a pantry. A terrace extended from one side 
of the house; there was a portico in front connected by a vestibule 
with the centre room, and in the rear a verandah, on which the draw- 
ing-room opened, with its windows to the floor . . . 


There follows a delightful account of the everyday life at Poplar 
Forest, as she remembered it from childhood. 

The next letter, after an interval of six years, shows Mr. Eppes’s 
altered intentions regarding Pantops. 


To John Wayles Eppes 
Monticello June 3. 12. 

Dear Sir 

I learnt accidently a day or two ago that you were proposing to 
sell Pantops, and had offered it to some persons in this neighborhood. 
this is done, I have no doubt, after mature consideration, and under 
the view that it will be most beneficial to Francis, of whose interests 
no one can be a more faithful depository than yourself. candor obliges 
me to say that an estate so closely and constantly under my eye could 

*Fiske Kimball, Thomas Jefferson, Architect (1916), p. 71. This work — 
an excellent architectural description of the house, and traces the development 
of the plan from a plate in Kent’s edition of the designs of Inigo Jones. 
10Writings (Lipscomb ed., 1907), XI, 101. 
11Randall, III, 342. 
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not pass out of the family without sentiments of regret, which would 
be renewed as often as the object should meet the eye. this induces 
me to request that I may have the refusal of it on the same terms on 
which you might be willing to sell it to others.’? these I understand 
to be on paiments of considerable length, and this circumstance may 
bring it within my means. you know of the debt brought on me by 
my Washington residence. I have got through more than half of it, 
and confide that two years more will clear me of the residue. I 
could then, without inconvenience, begin to set apart annually a por- 
tion of the price so as to make sure of the whole in time. at 10.D. the 
acre, the price at which I am told it is offered it would be a very safe 
purchase, if brought within the term in which I could accomplish it, 
except indeed that there is an event which we should all deprecate, 
but which may happen in opposition to all our prayers, & would 
transfer the reversionary inheritance without regard to any contract 
you or I could make. this should be contemplated before hand, to 
guard against the too heavy effects of an evicted title. Peter Carr’ is 
enlarging the plan of his school, in which he expects the aid of 
Wood,"* whose superior qualifications in different branches of science 
are well known. it will be unquestionably the best situation in the 
state, should you propose to place Francis at any distance from you. 
whatever my cares and attentions could add would be ensured by 
my tender affections for him, as well as my friendship for you. with 
my friendly respects to mrs Eppes, be assured of my constant attach- 
ment & respect to yourself. 


P. S. June 5. 12. The above is a copy of what I have written you 
by post, but as I have found that a tardy conveyance to your quarter, 
I copy it, to be delivered by Jefferson.” should the arrangement 
proposed between us take place, it will be the means of providing 
a settlement for him, and any agreement he shall conclude with you 
on my behalf, shall be confirmed by me. with respect to the event 
alluded to in the letter, that is, of Francis’s death before he shall have 
confirmed the title, and so also in the event of your own death & 
his declining to do it, some stipulation should be provided or you 
or your estate might perhaps be subjected to oppressive damages. 


12In the light of a subsequent letter (p. 354, below), Jefferson’s offer to buy 


back the property is puzzling, inasmuch as apparently his son-in-law had only 
a lifetime interest in the estate. 


13Jefferson’s nephew, the son of his sister Martha. 


14John Wood, a native of Scotland, who at this time taught school in Rich- 
mond, Va. 


15Jefferson’s grandson, Thomas Jefferson Randolph, the son of his daughter 
Martha. 
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in the 1st event, the bargain should be null, you released from all 
damages, & the purchaser be free to give up the land, or to hold it, 
at his option during your life, continuing to pay you the rent of 4oo. 
Dollars. in the 2d event, the bargain should be null, your estate re- 
lieved from any claim of damages, & the purchaser be free to give 
up the land, or to hold it till Francis should come of age, paying the 
rent of 400.D. to his use. 


Upon receipt of this letter Mr. Eppes’s idea of a sale was re- 
linquished in favor of a lease. Jefferson apparently concurred 
until it became evident that the land might suffer under the 
proposed terms of the lessees. Thereupon he outlines the proposal 
of a wholesale transfer by exchange, which doubtless had been 
in the back of his mind since 1806. 


To John Wayles Eppes 


Monticello Sep. 18. 12. 

Dear Sir 
I deferred answering your letter of July 11. because I had learnt 
there were several points of difference of opinion btween mr T. E. 
Randolph’ and yourself as to the conditions of the lease of Pantops, 
& I thought it proper that these should be explained & settled between 
yourselves before a third party intervened. I wrote to mr Randolph 
accordingly, to ask his understanding of the lease that I might com- 
municate it to you for a collation of it with your ideas. a journey 
he made to Richmond retarded his explanations, till I heard you had 
set out to the Springs. he called on me in person on his return from 
Richmond, & communicated his papers to me. altho I believe I had 
put the lease into form at your request & according to your instruc- 
tions, yet I had forgotten it’s conditions, & had taken up an idea that 
it was copied from mine to my tenants. I found it however very 
different, inasmuch as, with the single restriction of putting corn into 
the same field but once in 5. years, & tob[acc]o but once into newly 
cleared lands, it permitted their constant cultivation in any thing else 
whatever. whereas my leases had required two years in 5. of 
clover or rest, and restrained clearings to mutual consent. mr Randolph 
differs from you in two very important points. 1. he claims a re- 


16Thomas Eston Randolph, brother-in-law of Thomas Mann Randolph. His 
daughter Elizabeth married Francis Eppes in 1822. 
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newed lease for 7. instead of 5. years, and if he shewed me all the 
papers on which the question hangs I confess his right appears to be 
strong. 2. notwithstanding the provision against alienating the lease, 
he claims the right to take a partner in it, and accordingly has taken 
a mr Fagg into partnership, who is to bring in an equal number of 
labourers, & to whom he has conveyed an undivided interest in all 
his rights in the lease, which is to be worked in common under the 
superintendance of Fagg on the same ground, if they are right, they 
may associate as many as they please, & there being no restriction on 
their clearing the whole may be cut down, & so worked for 7. years 
as to be entirely destroyed. for they plough up & down hill in the 
old way, exploded by every man hereabouts who has any tenderness 
for his lands, in which heavy rains carry off all the soil between every 
corn row. and I have no doubt that the unexampled rains of this 
summer have reduced the land one fourth in value. I have never heard 
of mr Randolph’s proposing to continue enlarging the force employed, 
but I am told his partner has said they shall extend it to 4o. hands & 
cut down every foot of tenable land. if this be done & tended closely 
for 7. years by up & down ploughing, the purchaser who should 
recieve the lands then would find he had truly purchased a pig in a 
pouch. mr Randolph offered to give up his lease for 1000. D. but this 
was really asking 1000. D. for nothing, & he has now put it out of his 
own power to give it up on any terms. I think him entirely mistaken 
as to his right to take in a partner under the character of an overseer; 
and I am of opinion he may be enjoined against it. but he is encouraged 
- the opinion of some who think it no assignment but a mere em- 
ployment of an overseer at half shares instead of a smaller share; an 
evasion which common sense in my judgment condemns. the ques- 
tion however should be promptly settled between you. he would 
probably arbitrate it: but if his partner refuses, an injunction seems 
to be the most effectual remedy. 

To these embarrasments, affecting the value of the lands, are added 
some other considerations of weight with me, altho’, were I to live 
thro’ the term proposed for the paiments, I know I could make them 
with punctuality, yet as the ordinary chances of life render this im- 
probable, I should be very unwilling to expose yourself or Francis 
to delays or risks which might happen after my death, and equally 
unwilling to leave such a burthen of debt on a divided estate. and on 
the whole, I should see my way clearer by changing the proposition 
between us into another form. it seems from your letter as if it would 
now be more agreeable that this provision should be transferred from 
Albemarle to Bedford: and I am willing to make the transfer now by 
exchange as if originally made there. on examination of my tract there 
I find I can lay off a parcel of between 770. & 80 acres, adjacent to 
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the one on Buffalo’’ formerly laid off, divided from the residue of 
my tract by a small creek or branch, called Tomahawk which runs 
entirely across it, and which altho’ wanting a few acres to be equal 
in quantity to Pantops, would command a higher price at market, 
lands being one fourth dearer there than in Albemarle. but I would 
at a future day engage to make it up equal in quantity also. there is 
a handsome little tract of 100 or two acres, belonging to Cobbs"* 
adjoining this part of my land, and elbowing into it disagreeably. 
this I wish to buy as soon as it can be done, and it would enable me 
conveniently to make up the deficiency, or it could be done by cross- 
ing the creek. besides, if we make this exchange and Francis should 
settle on it, it would certainly be my intention to add to it the dwell- 
ing house I have built there. it is an Octagon of 50.f. diameter, of 
brick, well built, will be plaistered this fall, when nothing will be 
wanting to finish it compleatly but the cornices and some of the doors. 
when F ished, it will be the best dwelling house in the state, except 
that of Monticello; perhaps preferable to that, as more proportioned 
to the faculties of a private citizen. I shall probably go on with the 
cornices and doors at my leisure at Monticello, and in planting & im- 
proving the grounds around it. I have just paid between 3. & 4000 
Dollars cash for the building, besides doing all the planter’s work, 
which is fully the half. so that it’s cost may be very moderately rated 
at 6000. D. out of the lands South of Tomahawk, I should have to 
reserve 4. or 5. acres, from it’s entrance into Blackwater down to my 
line for a canal & site for a mill & threshing machine I am about build- 
ing there. the stream is very meagre, the head springs all rising in my 
own lands: but it may thro’ a good part of the year grind for a family. 
there are on these lands about too. acres cleared; 67. of them originally 
fine, but very old. they have now been at rest 4. or 5. years, & I am 
about taking them again into my rotation. the rest are fresh & of 
first quality, and I shall from time to time make clearings adjacent 
until the actual exchange of possession. of these lands South of 
Tomahawk (not quite 2000. a[cre]s the parcels of 534. 380. and 183. 
(making nearly 1100) are prime tracts. the two other parcels of 243. 
& 557. acres were taken up by mr Wayles. _ they lie generally level, 
the best of them kind for manure, and small grain, the worst poor, 
but what is the proportion of the poor to the better part, I do not 
know, having never been over it, and giving this account from the 
information of my overseers & neighbors. the plat I now inclose 


11In the Poplar Forest tract. 


18In 1828 William Cobbs bought out Francis Eppes. He bequeathed the 
property to his daughter, and on her death it passed to her son, Mr. Christian 
S. Hutter, of Lynchburg, Va. 
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shews the position of the Buffaloe tract within the yellow lines, of the 
exchange tract South of Tomahawk within the red lines, and of the 
house on the North side of the branch. but the points in difference 
between mr Randolph & you, must be settled in your name, as I 
would not wish to intrude myself into a difference with a neighbor 
& friend. if you will write to him your understanding of the lease, 
he will write you his, and this will shew what are the issues between 
you, and how you may settle them. 

I was one day after you on the road from Bedford, by which I 
learnt your return, and send this answer by the first post after my 
getting home. present my respects to mrs Eppes, my love to Francis 
whom .we are expecting to come on to school soon, and accept 
assurances of my affectionate esteem & respect. 


From the following letter it would seem that Mr. T. E. Ran- 
dolph was given the lease, pending an agreement between Jeffer- 
son and Eppes regarding the exchange of lands. 


To John Wayles Eppes 


Monticello Apr. 18. 12. 

Dear Sir 
I have been in the less haste to answer your last letter, because it 
appeared from that as if the farther we proceeded in our negociation, 
the wider we got apart. in the early part of the letter you state justly 
as the only point of difference, the condition of providing the same 
—_ of open lands on the Tomahawk tract as there is on Pantops. 
the practicability of effecting this by hiring laborers to be employed 
solely in clearing having occurred to me, I was making up my mind 
to assent to it. but in the subsequent part of your letter, two new 
propositions are made which entirely change the ground of equal 
exchange. the ist is that the addition of lands North of Tomahawk 
necessary to equalize the quantity with Pantops shall be laid off so as 
to include the Dwelling house. now certainly from the moment of 
contemplating an exchange, with the idea of placing Francis’s property 
in a mass together, that of annexing to it the excellent dwelling house 
I have built there has been associated by me with delight. and in 
consequence of it I have already resumed the inside finishing, which 
I had not before intended. I have engaged a workman to build 
offices, have laid off a handsome curtilage connecting the house with 
the Tomahawk, have inclosed and divided it into suitable appendages 
to a Dwelling house, and have begun it’s improvement by planting 
trees of use and ornament. the consideration for this was to be the 
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gratifying him by the gift of so comfortable an establishment. but 
your proposition goes to take from it the character of a gift, and 
make it merely a part of an equivalent for property already his. sup- 
posing the lands given in exchange to be as they are deemed equal 
in quantity and value to those recieved, it is no slight proposition to 
throw in a house, which in it’s present state is of more than half the 
value of the land, and if finished will be nearly of it’s whole value. 
you say it is only ‘stipulating in form what I have stated as my in- 
tention.’ but the practice of the world does not prove it to be com- 
monly thought best to make children at once independant of their 
good or ill conduct, by conveying to them in their infancy the whole 
of what is intended for them ultimately. something in reserve as an 
inducement to correct deportment in the object of our affections and 
liberalities is as salutary to the donee, as it may be necessary for the 
support or comfort of the donor. the difference therefore between 
future intention and present obligation is material for both parties. 
I am not willing to infer from the proposition any distrust of what 
my feelings towards Francis render me too conscious of being un- 
founded. 

The 2d proposition is, that if, on an event which we both equally 
deprecate, but which is yet possible, the lands of Pantops should pass 
to his aunt,?® altho’ this would be an act of the law, and not of mine, 
nor of derivation from me, I should, besides losing the land, pay 
11,000. Dollars. I do not see the reasonable [word omitted?] between 
this fact & the consequence proposed; nor why on my losing the 
property and possession of the land I should have to pay it’s whole 
value in addition to the loss. you suggest again the original idea of 
purchase but, my dear Sir, very strong reasons now present them- 
selves which did not then exist, why both of us should be cautious of 
changing the form of Francis’s property into that of money. _ if 
this war continues, loans will remain impractible in Europe, as they 
certainly will be here. the resource of paper money will be unavoid- 
able, and Francis’s 11,000 paper Dollars might be paid with 11 silver 
ones. this we have seen here; we have seen it in France; we shall 
shortly see it in England; and as shortly perhaps here again. let us 
return then to our former ground of equal exchange, value for value. 
let us concur in placing Francis’s — in mass together, which 
will be so much better for him than to have it in two detached parcels 
so distant from each other. the possibility which you have foreseen, 
of the possession and title being separated for a time, in case of an 
accident to me, had been foreseen and provided for in my will, and 


19In the event of Francis Eppes’s death, the lands would pass to Jefferson’s 
only surviving daughter, Mrs. Thomas Mann Randolph. 
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entirely to his advantage. I state then as my ground, an immediate 
exchange of title, possession to be exchanged at the determination 
of T. E. Randolph’s lease, the quantity of open land to be made the 
same as at Pantops, say 250. acres, for it is best to fix it, and farm 
buildings of equal value with those now at Pantops. I say, now, to 
guard against the future erection there of dwelling houses, or other 
buildings which would be useless to me. equality being the basis of 
this proposition, it is impossible it can injure either; and it will greatly 
benefit Francis by bringing his property together, and by facilitating 
to me the future benefits and comforts I can provide for him. for 
his sake, and that alone I am really anxious to have the transfer made. 

Jefferson had given us reason to hope we should, ere this, have 
seen Francis here for the purpose of going to school. Girardin?° has 
opened a school at Milton, which however is to be removed in the 
fall to the other side of the river two or three miles further from us. 
there is a great change in the state of Girardin’s health, a visceral 
complaint disables him frequently from attending his school, and 
threatens with considerable probability a short period to his life. his 
pupils complain that it renders him very irritable. besides his school, 
there is one kept by perhaps the best classical teacher in this state, 
a mr Robertson, about 8. miles from hence, between Capt. Meri- 
wether’s and mr Terril’s. the latter, one of the best men on earth, 
takes boarders, I believe. the number of pupils is small, & the master 
diligent and beloved by them. I do not know the terms; but they are 
not to concern you in either place. you can chuse between the two 
positions, and if you prefer the latter, I should wish to have the 
sanction of your decision; because Girardin, being a neighbor, I 
should be unwilling ke should ascribe the preference to me. as soon 
as you have decided, I will engage a birth for Francis.—since I began 
this letter I learn the probability of your election." I sincerely con- 
gratulate you and still more the public: and am in hopes the May 
meeting may render your passing this way convenient, and leaving 
Francis with us. ever & affectionately yours. 


In the meantime Mr. Eppes, with his family, had settled in 
Buckingham County, where he fondly hoped to establish his son. 
The fencing match between father and grandfather continued 
until 1820. 

Jefferson, in the following letter, gives a picture of his “most 

20Louis Hue Girardin, former professor of modern languages at William and 
Mary College. 


21Mr. Eppes was elected Representative from Virginia in the Thirteenth Con- 
gress, 1813-15, defeating John Randolph of Roanoke. 
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excellent house” at Poplar Forest. Some of the features he men- 
tions have not survived to the present time. In 1845 the building 
was gutted by fire and lost much of the interior detail. The gar- 
dens and grounds also have undergone changes, though a few 
original landmarks remain, notably the octagonal lawn surround- 
ing the octagonal house, two large artificial mounds placed on 
either side for the purpose of concealing outbuildings, and the 
ancient boxwood maze in front of the north portico.” 


To John Wayles Eppes 


Monticello. July 16. 14. 

Dear Sir 
Mr. Estin Randolph has showed me a letter from you, proposing to 
sell him Pantops, in order to lay out the money in lands in your 
neighborhood for Francis. I had hoped that we had concurred in our 
purposes on that subject, altho’ we did not in the immediate execution 
of them. my view & wish was when Francis should come of age, or 
the Pantops lease expire, or whenever else you pleased, to assign, in 
exchange for that, equavalent lands in Bedford, adjacent to what I 
might hereafter give him additionally, so as to make up an establish- 
ment of value consolidated in one body, rather than divided, and so 
distantly, into two. with this view I had built a most excellent house, 
and, since our correspondence on the subject, have been doing much 
towards it’s completion. the inside work is mostly done, and I have this 
summer built a wing of offices 110. feet long, in the manner of those 
at Monticello, with a flat roof in the level of the floor of the house. 
the whole, as it now stands, could not be valued at less than 10,000. D. 
and I am going on. I am also making such improvements of the 
grounds as require time to perfect themselves: and instead of clearing 
on the lands proposed for him once in 5 years only as formerly 
mentioned, I clear on them every year; and by the time he comes of 
age, there will probably be 300. acres of open land. so that he would 
be comfortably and handsomely fixed at once, and in a part of the 
country which I really consider as the most desirable in this state, 
for soil, climate and convenience to market. Lynchburg”* is a most 
thriving place, already second in it’s business to none but Richmond, 
and Richmond itself is convenient by water carriage. these circum- 


22Description of Poplar Forest by Claudine Hutter, in Homes and Gardens 
in Old Virginia, ed. Susanne Williams Massie and Frances Archer Christian 


(1930), p. 137. 
23The town of Lynchburg lies nine miles to the east of Poplar Forest. 
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stances give an extraordinary rise in value to lands there. a tract ad- 
joining Poplar Forest, but of very inferior value as to quality, was 
sold, when I was there last, for 21.D. g0C I was much pleased too 
that Francis was placed at school at Lynchburg, as, besides giving 
me opportunities of seeing him, it will habitualize him to the neigh- 
borhood, and give him those early attachments of friendship and 
acquaintance which carry their impression and value through life.% 
in opposition to these considerations I see no great advantage which 
can result to him from the disjunction of his property by the pur- 
chase you contemplate. no doubt indeed it would be a great comfort 
to you, & satisfaction to him also to be placed near you, but the limits 
of life render that temporary, and it would in a great measure be 
supplied: by the superlative excellence of the roads between you. 
these are so fine and level, that with a little exertion it is but the 
journey of a day. I have suggested these things for your consideration, 
from a view to his happiness & advantage, which no one, I am sure, 
can wish for more than yourself; and I have developed my own in- 
tentions because they might become motives of action with you; 
altho’ in his case, as in that of the other members of my family, I 
follow the accustomary course of not making them of irrevocable 
obligation, but reserve the rights which parents do for their own 
lives usually, and usefully for their children them selves. having the 
whole under your view, you will be enabled to decide ultimately & 
rightfully what will be most for the benefit of him who is the object 
of our mutual affection and solicitude. Mr. Halcomb has permitted 
Francis to come and stay with me during my visits to Poplar Forest, 
on the condition of my carrying him on in his lessons, which I have 
been able to do with some advantages he would not have had in the 
school. I think my visits and stay at that place are sufficient to enable 
me to learn him French, of which there is no teacher there. I have 
accordingly procured the necessary books for that purpose, and shall 
carry them with me on my next visit. with my respects to mrs Eppes, 
accept the assurance of my affectionate esteem and attachment 


For an interval of several years, Francis’ education seems to 
have taken first place in the attention of the two men, and the 
friendly contest between them.was apparently allowed to lapse. 
The following letter indicates much visiting back and forth be- 
tween Buckingham and Albemarle. 


24But Francis Eppes, after having disposed of Poplar Forest in 1828, moved 
to Tallahassee, Fla., where his wife’s family had settled. 
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To John Wayles Eppes 


Monticello Mar. 6. 17. 
Dear Sir 

I have detained Martin a little longer than you intend because my 
waggons were to set off this day for Bedford and I concluded to 
send him with the work he had done by one of them. it was but one 
day’s journey [out?] of their way, and saves your waggon a trip of 
5. days to come for them. by Martin’s count there are 129. knobs. 
their tops will require to be kept well painted, as they present the 
end of the grain to the weather. 

I send you also the dial I promised to make you. I calculated the 
hour lines, and adapted the gnomon to the latitude of Willis’s 
mountain,” as I found it by the last observation & with the best in- 
strument, which latitude is marked on the dial. I inclose directions 
for setting it. 

Mrs. Eppes will recieve herewith a box containing some caly- 
canthuses, prickly locusts (Robinia hispida) a Snowberry bush and 
the sweetscented curran[t]. the last two were brought from the Pacific 
ocean by Lewis and Clarke. the Snowberry is beautiful in autumn 
and winter by it’s bunches of snow white berries. I send in a paper 
some sprout kale to be sowed and transplanted as cabbage. it is to 
remain in it’s place during winter and will give 2. or 3. successive 
crops of sprouts from the beginning of December to April, and is a 
fine, tender, sweet winter vegetable. a letter from mr Burton informs 
me he has been so kind as to take measures to procure me a cask of 
Scupernong.”® Francis has gone on diligently with his Spanish, and 
in a month more will be sufficiently master of it not to lose it. he will 
then return to you. mr Wood wishes very much to have him, having 
been greatly pleased with him at Poplar forest. he is undoubtedly 
our best Grecian, and will pay particular attention to Francis. on 
account of health I much wish he had opened his school at Lynch- 
burg. however his vacation is during the sickly months. present me 
respectfully to mrs Eppes and be assured of my constant & affec- 
tionate attachment & respect 


P. S. a Halesia sent. also purple & white figs. 


In 1820 Jefferson was faced with the most serious financial 
disaster of his life. He was already in straitened circumstances, 


25Near Mr. Eppes’s home in Buckingham County. 


26Wine from the scuppernong grape, native to the South Atlantic States. 
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though he refused to admit the fact even to himself, and the blow 
he now suffered, at the hand of a friend, made his ruin inevitable. 
Wilson Cary Nicholas, former governor of Virginia, had become 
heavily involved during the panic of 1819, and lost everything he 
possessed. Jefferson had indorsed his note to the extent of $20,000. 

A paragraph from a letter of Mr. Eppes to Jefferson, June 12, 
1820, is evidence of the younger man’s loyalty at a time of stress: 


I have heard whether correctly or not that you have been unfor- 
tunate with Colo: Nicholas and will probably have to dispose of 
Negroes for the purpose of meeting his debt—It has occurred to me 
if such’ should be the fact that it would probably be in my power 
to propose to you an arrangement which might be acceptable to 
yourself & at the same time an accomodation to me—I have at this 
place a very large body of woodland to open and it would suit me 
very well to exchange United States bank stock for Negroe men—. . . 
I would employ them here a couple of years and afterwards send 
them to Bedford to Francis’s land there . . . The Negroes if drawn 
from Bedford would in fact only be in the same situation as if hired 
to me for a couple of years after which they would be returned to their 
connections in Bedford together with such as I can add to them. . .”” 


In reply, Jefferson writes, June 30, 1820: 


My commitment for Mr. Nicholas is still of uncertain issue. if a 
compromise, now in negociation, . . . fails it is very possible I may 
have to advance the money, and not certain that I shall be ever reim- 
bursed . . . I had therefore proposed to begin to prepare for these 
cases by selling some lands; having scruples about selling negroes 
but for delinquency, or on their own request. but your proposition 
gets me over these scruples as it is in fact to keep them in the 
family ... 


With some further correspondence on the terms of the agree- 
ment between them, Jefferson in the next letter accepts Mr. 
Eppes’s assistance. 


27This passage and the one in reply to it are from letters in the Jefferson- 
Eppes correspondence inherited by the heirs of the late Francis Eppes Shine, 
M.D. (Los Angeles, Calif.). Dr. Shine was Jefferson’s great-great-grandson. 
These two letters were published in full in Scribner’s Magazine, XXXV, 573-86. 
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To John Wayles Eppes 


Monticello Oct. 13. 20 
Dear Sir 

Your favor of the 7th came to hand yesterday. my journey to 
Bedford is of necessity postponed indefinitely by the circumstance 
of 3. of my carriage horses being recently taken with the disease called 
sore tongue, which I am told will require 10. days for cure and 
leave them so emaciated as not to be able to take the road for some 
time. this will bring on cold weather which will oblige us to hurry 
thro’ our journey by the most direct route. I therefore send a sober 
and trusty servant by whom I must request you to send the check 
proposed in your letter. I annex a receipt for it, and obligation for 
the negroes, interest &c. according to what has past between us. if 
I am mistaken in any circumstances, or if there is any defect of form 
or substance in the paper, I will renew it with such corrections as 
shall be satisfactory to you. the bearer is charged with special care 
of your letter as containing a paper of great consequence to me, and 
not to trust it to any pocket, but to sew it inside of his waistcoat, & 
not to pull that off at night. 

Francis had informed me he should go with you to Richmond and 
proceed thence to Columbia,?* and requested me to write to him 
there. I have done so, advising him as to his course, and the letter 
will be there by the time he arrives. Dr. Cooper®® writes me he will 
be here the next week, and I shall take care to engage his best offices 
& patronage to Francis. we are all well here and salute yourself & 
family with affectionate attachment and respect. 


Annexed is Thomas Jefferson’s bond to John W. Eppes: 


I Thomas Jefferson of Albemarle acknolege that I have recieved 
of John W. Eppes of Buckingham checks on the bank of 
for the sum of four thousand Dollars in consideration whereof I 
oblige myself to deliver to him, on or before the twentyfifth day of 
December eighteen Hundred & twenty two such and so many of my 
slaves now residing on my lands in Bedford as shall be equal in value 
to the sd sum of 4ooo. Dollars, to be designated and valued by persons 
mutually chosen by us, they observing, in their designation, as to 


28In July it was decided that Francis should continue his education at the 
South Carolina College, Columbia, S.C., pending the opening of the new 
University of Virginia. 


2°Dr. Thomas Cooper, an alumnus of Oxford University, was president of 
South Carolina College, 1820-24. 
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age and sex, what they shall deem an usual proportion of age and sex, 
or what shall be the actual proportion the sd John W. Eppes shall 
prefer, such designation to include none superannuated. and [ farther 
covenant to pay the sd John W. in the mean time lawful interest 
on the said sum of 4ooo. Dollars on the 25th day of December an- 
nually from this date until the delivery of the said slaves; to which 
several obligations I bind myself my heirs executors and administrators, 
as Witness my hand and seal this 13th day of October one thousand 
eight Hundred and twenty. 
Th: Jeff[erson]*° 
Witness 
N. P. Trist 


A letter from Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Eppes, dated July 28, 1822," 
gives an intimation of coming events: 


I learn with sincere regret the continuence of your ill health... 
I think with you that it has been unlucky that Francis so early adopted 
views of marriage ... The interruption of studies and filling our 
houses with children are consequences of our early habits of marriage. 
Yet, being a case not under the jurisdiction of reason, we must ac- 
quiesce and make the best of it.... he will be accomodated, when- 
ever he pleases with the house at Poplar Forest and a plantation 
around it sufficient for the force he may have; stating to him at the 
same time that I must make no deed of any part of my property, 
while my commitment for Mr. Nicholas is hanging over my head .. . 


Two months later Francis Eppes married his cousin, Elizabeth 
Randolph; and on September 23, 1823, John Wayles Eppes died 
at Millbrook. By the following spring Francis and his bride were 
in residence at Poplar Forest, and anticipating a visit from their 
grandfather. 

To Francis Eppes 
M[onticell]o Apr. 21. 23. 
Dear Francis 
I am necessarily detained here by a negocia(tio]n for the 


Univ[ersit]y*? with the Literary board not yet closed, and our next 
c[our]t which I must attend is now so near as not to allow me time 


80Signature partially torn away. 
31Jefferson-Eppes correspondence in the Shine collection. 


82The University of Virginia. 
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for my visit to you and to get back to court. I must then defer it 
until our court is over. I ment[ione]d to yourself and to Jefferson 
that you must make use of our dairy, our flock of sheep &c. for your 
table until your own should become sufficient, and lest mr Gough 
should not have been apprised of this I write him the inclosed letter, 
which I pray you to deliver him. I think I shall be with you about 
the roth or 12th of May. my crippled wrist and hand are still in an 
useless situation and not likely soon to be otherwise. Joe having got 
his axletree broken — is detained here to-day while we make 
a new one. present me affectionately to Elizabeth and be assured 
yourself of my constant attachment. 


In the next letter Jefferson explains the transaction concluded 
between himself and Mr. Eppes concerning Francis’ inheritance. 


To Francis Eppes 
Mont[icell]o May 1. 24. 


Dear Francis 

Your favor of the 23d ult. has been recieved. I have diligently gone 
over your father’s correspondence with me, which is very voluminous, 
and I send you the only letters which seem to answer the purposes 
you have in view. these are 4. in number, to wit June 12. July 11. 
and Oct. 14. 1812. and June 12. 1820. the 3. first of these will shew 
he was aware that he was tenant for life only by courtesy in Pantops, 
the fee simple having descended on you, and further that he meant 
to hold it only till you should come of age and then surrender to you 
his life estate in it. and when we contemplated an exchange of that 
for equivalent lands in Bedford he still meant you should recieve the 
equivalent lands there when of age. the last letter of June 12. 20 
shews that the negroes purchased from me with the 4ooo. D. your 
money, were purchased for you & were to be deliv[ere]d to you on 
coming of age, with ‘such others as he could add to them. the deed 
for the 6 negroes in Aug. 1823 was therefore but fulfilment of the 
intention expressed in this letter, and meant as an additional prov[isié]n 
for you as a father, and not as in paiment of a debt and as a debtor. 
the consid[eratio]n of ‘natural affection and of promises theretofore 
made’ by expressing what the ‘consid[eratio]n was prove what it 
Was not, to wit that it was a free gift not meant as a paiment of a 
debt. that debt was not payable till his death. was it then impossible he 
should be able to make you a free gift in the mean time by any words, 
and if possible (by any) what words could do it better than those 
saying it was a free gift? when he declares it to be a free gift, are 
his own words to be rejected, his expressed intention set aside, and 
a construction forced on him to make it the payment of a debt instead 
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of a parental prov[isio]n and advancm[en]t as declared to be of 
you. a voluntary gift of negroes, if they are delivered, is good either 
with or without a deed, and if not delivered, it is still good ag[ains]t 
claimants equally voluntary, and all persons whatever except creditors 
or bona fide purchasers. to be good ag[ains]t them, if the negroes 
were not delivered, the deed must have been recorded. I consider 
therefore the expression of the consid[eratio]n as a declaration of the 
intention of the donor and as excluding all others, and the letter of 
June 12. 20. as a corroboration of what was expressed in the deed, 
and so I think it must be decided in a court of justice—I am engaged 
in a piece of work here which will probably detain me till the next 
month, when I hope I may be able to pay you a short visit. give my 
love to Elizabeth and be assured of my best affections to yourself. 


The correspondence comes to a close with the following pain- 
fully written letter. 


To Francis Eppes 


Mont[icell]o Apr. [6, 1825] 
Dear Francis 

The difficulty with which I write, my aversion to it, and the 
satiating dose which is forced upon me by an overwhelming corre- 
spondence have occasioned me to be thus late in acknoleging the 
rec[eip]t of your letter of Feb. 24. I was glad to learn the damage 
to your house by fire was less considerable than I had supposed. John 
Heming* and his two aids have been engaged in covering this house 
with tin which is not yet finished. they shall repair to your assistance 
as soon as I can accompany them, which shall be as soon as the roads 
become practicable. I would rather you should do nothing more than 
shelter by slabs or other temporary covering the uncovered parts of 
the house, any want of sawing which you can foresee had better be 
obtained while Capt[ai]n Martin’s sawmill has water. for the terras, 
joists of the length and breadth of the former will be needed, but they 
may be 3. I. thick only as we can make the gutturs in a different way 
which will for ever protect the joists from decay. pine would be the 
best timber—heart poplar will do, oak is too springey. I will desire 
Colo[nel] Peyton* to send up tin for covering the dwelling house. 

I will bring with me a plat of the land as you desire; but mr 


33John Heming (or Hemings)—a carpenter by trade—was one of Jefferson’s 
servants at Monticello. 


84Bernard Peyton, a commission merchant in Richmond, who in later years 
handled Jefferson’s business in that city. 
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Yancey** knows so well the line between Cobb[s] and myself, that 
I am sure he can point it out. so also can the surveyor who run the 
lines.—the Catalogue of our library** is not printed. mr Hilliard is 
now here and has brought on a collection of about 1000. Ds worth 
of books, but chiefly of those called for by the schools. he will be 
able in ab[ou]t 3. months to furnish us with 30. copies of Thomas’s 
Co. Lit. and his selling price will be 35.D. your copy with all costs of 
importation cost me 30.91 and at that price I charged it to your father. 
if you prefer it’s value in other books I would allow you the price 
which Hilliard will furnish it at, 35.D. but could you not sell it for 
more in your n[eighbor]hood? in this do as best suits you. it would 
be indiff[eren]t to me to take your copy or one of Hilliard’s. ever 
and affectionately your’s 


Jefferson died about a year later, on July 4, 1826, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
Never realizing the full extent of his financial debacle, Jeffer- 
son received his “coup de grace,” as he often referred to it, happy 
in the knowledge that Poplar Forest, at least in part, was saved 
for Francis. This bequest was a most fitting one, for it was, so 
to speak, a joint legacy: the gift of Thomas Jefferson, his grand- 
father, and an inheritance from his double great-grandfather, 
John Wayles.* 
Norma B. CuTHBERT 


35Messrs. Yancey and Cobbs were neighbors of Jefferson in Bedford County. 


86The library at the University of Virginia. Abraham Hilliard was purchasing 
agent for the library. 


87John Wayles, the original owner of the estate, was Francis Eppes’s great- 
grandfather through both mother and father. 














An Unprinted Poem by Charles Lamb 


M*™ of the short poems and bits of verse which Charles 

Lamb wrote for his friends and acquaintances never attained 
the dignity of print. Indeed, they were not intended for publica- 
tion but for the sole purpose of satisfying a request or giving 
the person for whom they were composed the pleasure of receiv- 
ing a few lines by one who was known as a poet when a young 
man and even after he began devoting himself to prose. Lamb 
himself would have been surprised, and perhaps reluctant, to see 
these inconsequential rhymes printed, for, judging from the 
samples which have already been collected with his works, they 
add nothing to his fame. 

And yet a writer of importance can leave nothing behind which 
today is not eagerly seized upon for inclusion with his writings, 
and certainly even a trifle so rescued from oblivion may have 
some importance in revealing the whole man. It is with this pur- 
pose alone, and without any thought of Lamb’s poetical faculty— 
which has already been clearly defined—that the following lines 
are presented. They seem to have been set down, as we know 
others were, with a youthful friend in mind. A similar idea is 
presented in a poem called “The Butterfly,” which can be found 
in collections of Lamb’s verse,’ but the present piece seems never 
before to have been published. The original, in Lamb’s hand- 
writing, with the signature “C. Lamb,” is in the Huntington 
Library:? 


The Boy, the Mother, and the Butterfly. 


Young William held a Butterfly in chase, 

And it was pretty to observe the race 

Betwixt the Fly, and Child, who nigh had caught him, 
But for a merry jest his Mother taught him. 

“My valiant Huntsman, fie!”—she said—“for shame, 


1The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb: Tales, Poems, and Plays (“Oxford 
Standard Authors”; 1924), p. 421. 


2HM 12286. 
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You are too big a match for such small game; 
To catch the hare, or nimble squirel try: 


Remember, William, HE is BUT A FLY.” 
C. Lamb 


Georce L. BARNETT 
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Censors in the American Civil War’ 


 Grypeg the rule rather than the exception in these times 
of “total war,” was not unknown in the early days of the 
American Civil War. The irritation of war correspondents, cover- 
ing that conflict, because of military interference with the 
purveying of information to the public is well expressed in the 
following letters written to editors of the Chicago Tribune by 
men who later became prominent in widely separated spheres of 
life. The letters are also interesting for their comments on Lincoln 
and the progress of the war in Kentucky and Tennessee just after 
the fall of Forts Henry and Donelson to the Union forces. 


Lesie E. Buss 


Havre-de-Grace (Md.) April 27th, ’61 
Gents, 

After ten days’ interruption, I am again able to supply you with 
news from Washington. I am obliged to do this, however, in a rather 
roundabout way owing to the cutting off of all telegraph and railroad 
facilities between the capitol and the North. I have started a courier- 
line between Perryville—(opposite this point on the left bank of the 
Susquehannah river) the nearest telegraph and mail station beyond 
the reach of the secessionists—& W. The distance is 78 miles, which 
the couriers make in ten hours. They will start every morning from 
W. & reach here early in the evening—in time for dispatching to 
morning papers. Their route is by way of Baltimore, but as I employed 
none but reliable and discreet men, there is no danger of an interrup- 
tion. In order to insure expeditiousness, I established six relay-stations, 
working as many horses once daily each way. The expense is, of 
course, heavy. But the “Herald”? will bear by far the largest portion 
of it. Your share will not exceed five or six dollars per day—an amount 
which is hardly more than the saving in the cost of telegraphing by 
the overland transmission for nearly 80 miles. 


1The following letters are from a series written to Dr. Charles H. Ray 
(1821-70), editor and part owner of the Chicago Tribune from 1855 to 1863. 
This correspondence was recently presented to the Huntington Library by Dr. 
Ray’s daughter, Mrs. James P. Andrews, of Hartford, Conn. 


2The New York Herald. The writer was, if not the first, certainly one of the 
pioneers in the formation of news syndicates. He was at this time under con- 
tract to supply the same news stories to the New York Herald, the Cincinnati 
Commercial, and the Chicago Tribune. 
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In passing upon ed dispatches you should remember that the 
Government has an officer stationed in the telegraph office that throws 
out anything the publication of which he thinks injurious to the 
public interest, thereby often creating apparent incoherence. I think 
this censorship both impolitic & senseless, as all suppressed information 
can be sent by mail. The censor in the telegraph—Perryville—office 
is an unmitigated blockhead, whose appointment to so responsible 
a position is a great outrage. 

I shall send you very brief telegrams entrusting the mail with 
details. 

I tell you privately, that matters in Washington are greatly mis- 
managed by Lincoln & his Cabinet. The former still shrinks from the 
responsibility of striking blows & is — of too lenient a dis- 
position towards the rebels. I know this from my own conversations 
with him, but think it better not to say so at present. Being without 
any communication with the North, he does not [understand] the 
extent of the war feeling there. I think the New York protests® that 
reached him on Friday morning opened his eyes. At least he showed 
much more firmness* at an interview I had with him in the evening. 

If you desire to communicate with me, telegraph to Perryville or 
write to Washington. 

The courier-line will, of course, be discontinued, as soon as the 
regular channels of communication will be re-opened. 

Resp'ly, 
H. Villard’ 


8The reference may be to a letter written to Lincoln by George Law (1806-80), 
prominent New York millionaire, on Apr. 25, 1861, in which the following, 
referring to the riots in Maryland and the consequent cutting of communica- 
tions between Washington and the northern states, occurs: “The public mind 
is already excited to the highest point that this state of things has been so long 
tolerated; . . . it is demanded of the Government that they at once take 
measures to open and establish those lines of communication, and that they 
protect and preserve them from any further interruption. Unless this is done, 
the people will be compelled to take it into their own hands, let the consequences 
be what they may, and let them fall where they will.” (J. H. Barrett, Abraham 
Lincoln and His Presidency [1904], I, 305.) 


‘It is interesting to note that, on the very day that Villard was writing his 
letter, Lincoln proclaimed the blockade of the ports of the southern states and 
ordered Gen. Scott to suspend the issuance of writs of habeas corpus whenever 
and wherever necessary to put down the rebellion. 


SHenry Villard (1835-1900), railroad magnate and owner of the New York 
Evening Post and Nation, was for approximately ten years (1858-67) a news- 
paper correspondent, beginning his career by covering the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates for the New York Staats-Zeitung. At that time he formed an acquaint- 
ance with Abraham Lincoln which proved very helpful in his work as war 
correspondent during the great conflict between the states. 
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Dr. C. H. Ray, Cairo [Illinois], March 4th, 1862. 
Dear Sir: 
I write you a few lines for the purpose of explaining why there is 
such a dearth of news from Cairo by telegraph. The obtaining of 
certain kinds of news is easy enough. The forwarding of any news, 
even the most trivial, is impossible while a man, whose extreme 
caution outruns his brains, is censor. That position is held by Brig. 
Gen. Cullom,® a regular army officer inflated to the last degree by 
the fact that he was chief of Gen. Scott’s staff in Mexico, and is now 
chief of Gen. Halleck’s staff in Cairo. In many directions he lacks 
ordinary intelligence. He is no more competent for the position of 
telegraph censor than the veriest old woman. He looks upon a journal- 
ist as a necessary nuisance and saddles the indiscretions of one or two 
boys upon the whole fraternity. He has no idea that promptness and 
dispatch are the necessary surroundings of telegraphic correspondence. 
Scarcely a day has passed that I have not been obliged to delay dis- 
—_— three or four hours when the work of revision would not 
ave occupied three or four minutes. On Saturday I left dispatches 
for revision in ample time to have been forwarded before the wires 
were down. They were not approved until night and consequently 
have been in the telegraph office until this Monday morning. His 
discrimination in the matter of revision is a farce. Not only army 
movements but details of past events are scratched out. 

I vainly endeavored to get to Nashville by means of a pass. Although 
he honored my credentials, he continually Lye me off and even today 
I have nothing but empty promises. But of this I do not complain as 
Carroll’ has gone up the river,* and I still think that the most promis- 
ing field is down the Mississippi whither I shall go, pass or no pass. 

I can now give you some points which I cannot telegraph and which 
would come under the new rule, if published. Gen. Grant’s forces 
are still at Donelson. Gen Smith? (Paducah Smith) is at Nashville. 
Gen. Lew Wallace’ is at Fort Henry with 15,000 men and receiving 
reinforcements. Troops are rapidly accumulating on the Tennessee. 
The war on the Cumberland is over. There are rebel batteries at 


&George Washington Cullom (1809-92) will be remembered for his monu- 
mental work, Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the United 
States Military Academy. 

7It is not known to whom this refers, but Carroll was probably another war 
correspondent. 

8The Cumberland, on which the city of Nashville is located. 

®Brig. Gen. Charles Ferguson Smith (1807-62) took possession of Paducah, 
Ky., in September, 1861, and made it a Union base of operations. 


10Brig. Gen. Lewis Wallace (1827-1905) later became famous as the author 
of Ben Hur (1880). 
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Savannah" (near Alabama) and several rebel regiments. A stand will 
be made there. Gen. Pope’* at the head of 30,000 men is in close 
proximity to New Madrid. The rebels at this place are receiving 
reinforcements from Memphis and Columbus’* and other points. A 
severe battle must take place there this week possibly within a day 
or two. 

Columbus is still in mystery. A week ago Sunday, an armed recon- 
naissance went down [but] returned without firing a gun or landing 
any troops. On Monday and Tuesday flags of truce went down. On 
Thursday and Saturday flags went down. Yesterday two gunboats 
went down within two miles of the works [and] found the place 
enveloped in smoke, guns apparently in position although they might 
have been dummies. Today another flag has gone down. The move- 
ments of these flags are very strange. That the place is evacuated," 
I do not think admits of a doubt and also that a move will be made 
there this week. 

Accompanying this you will find correspondence touching upon 
points I have vainly endeavored to telegraph. You can use your dis- 
cretion about their publication. You can have little idea of the diffi- 
culties and obstacles thrown in the way of correspondents and in 
this connection I may state that the latter held a meeting this morning 
at which a committee was appointed to have an interview with Cullom 
upon this subject. The committee represent the N.Y. Herald, Boston 
Journal, Chicago Tribune, Missouri Republican and Leslie’s Illus- 
trated paper. Over twenty correspondents were at the meeting, all 
of whom have more or less grievance. 

Very Respectfully, 
Geo. P. Upton*® 


11[n Tennessee, on the east bank of the Tennessee River, about twenty miles 
north of the Mississippi line. 

12Brig. Gen. John Pope (1822-92) occupied New Madrid, Mo., on Mar. 14, 
1862, thereby placing the Union forces in a most favorable position to capture 
Island No. 10 in the Mississippi. They did so on Apr. 8 following, thus clearing 
the Mississippi down to Vicksburg. 

183Columbus, Ky., twenty miles below the mouth of the Ohio River, is situated 
on bluffs two hundred feet high, and its strong batteries commanded the 
Mississippi both above and below. The Confederates termed it the Gibraltar 
of America. ‘ 

14The Confederates had evacuated Columbus the day before, Mar. 3, 1862, 
falling back to previously prepared positions at New Madrid and Island No. 10. 

15George Putnam Upton (1834-1919) followed a journalistic career through- 
out his entire life, in his later years becoming one of the forernost music critics 
in the United States. In 1861 he joined the staff of the Chicago Tribune and 
served that paper as music critic, and in various other capacities, until his death. 
He acted as one of its war correspondents during part of the year 1862, being 
compelled by illness to return from the field. 














Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


— Friends of the Huntington Library, as of March 24, 1943, 
number 557. 


Founder’s Day is observed annually at the Library on the 
Monday nearest the anniversary of Mr. Huntington’s birth, 
February 27. Accordingly, on March 1 of this year the Friends 
joined with the trustees and staff of the Library, members of the 
Founder’s immediate family, and representatives of near-by col- 
leges, universities, and museums, in honoring the memory of 
Henry Edwards Huntington. The principal address, given by 
Godfrey Davies, and entitled “The Pattern of British Foreign 
Policy, 1815-1914,” is printed below. 

Edwin F. Gay, chairman of the research group, who presided, 
thanked the Friends for their helpful interest in the Library’s 
program and for their many gifts during the past year. In par- 
ticular he expressed appreciation of their donation of the group 
of 250 British caricatures of the Napoleonic era, many of which 
are included in a special exhibition prepared for this occasion. 

The interest of a caricature depends largely on its subject but 
partly on the skill with which the artist executes it. The carica- 
turist chooses a subject about which the curiosity of his clientele 
is keen, and portrays it, not as mere news, but with partisan com- 
ment in order to fix a point of view. The essence of cartooning 
is to persuade through brevity and wit. Caricatures address the 
popular mind rather than that of the scholar, thinker, or statesman. 
They may be expected to make their greatest appeal in present- 
day democracies, especially in America or England. But the 
have continuity with the past. To the historian who is already 
familiar with the written account of a certain era, contemporary 
cartoons provide a valuable adjunct to source material and one 
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whose liveliness and incisiveness are particularly helpful in re- 
creating the atmosphere of the time. 

It is difficult to collect historical and literary source materials 
without acquiring some caricatures, and Mr. Huntington had no 
wish to refrain from buying such useful and appealing items. 
Among his first important purchases were drawings and engrav- 
ings by Rowlandson and the Cruikshanks. As the Library grew, 
the number and variety of the cartoons increased. Soon, most of 
the important English artists were represented. To this nucleus 
were added, later, American subjects. 


The exhibit, “British Foreign Policy, 1783-1914, as Reflected 
in Caricatures,” is installed in the Librarian’s Exhibition Hall, 
where it will remain until May 23. The material is arranged 
in four groups: (2) 1783-1823: the main series of 44 separately 
issued caricatures by James Sayer, James Gillray, George Cruik- 
shank, and others; (D) 1831-44: 7 caricatures by Doyle; (c) 1855- 
1914: Caricatures that appeared in Punch; and (d) 1869-78: cari- 
cature portraits, in Vanity Fair, of British foreign ministers, by 
“Ape” and “Spy.” 

At the beginning of the display is a specimen of the work of 
Gillray, entitled “Consequences of a Successful French Invasion” 
and published in 1798, which well illustrates the caricature as an 
instrument of government propaganda. This example is uncommon 
in its combination of a moralizing picture with full explanatory 
text. Pictured is an English farm, with the natives tilling the 
ground, under the harsh supervision of French masters. Four men 
wearing sabots (as are all the workers) are hitched to a plow and 
are being prodded with a pike by a French underling, while a 
higher officer cracks a long whip over their heads. Other men 
and a weeping woman are hoeing, while prominently displayed 
on the side of a barn is a sheet of “Regulations of this farm.” The 
purpose of the cartoon appears to have been to persuade the Eng- 
lish working classes that their interest lay in resisting the enemy 
to the utmost. That was perhaps necessary to offset any impression 
the laboring classes might have that life could be no less oppres- 
sive under one master than another. Such cartoons, circulated in 
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vast quantities and posted in taverns for the benefit of the illiterate, 
were the precursors of the cartoons which the modern reader 
anticipates in his morning paper. 

The main series of cartoons, arranged in chronological order, 
begins with two etchings by James Sayer, dated 1783 and 1792, 
respectively. The cartoon entitled “Carlo Khan’s Triumphal En- 
try into Leadenhall Street” represents Charles James Fox, on an 
elephant with the head of Lord North, and with Edmund Burke 
as trumpeter, going in triumph to India House, headquarters of 
the East India Company. The reference is to Fox’s India Bill, 
which, according to its opponents, transferred Indian patronage 
from the East India Company to the government and which 
would have made Fox all-powerful. The second also depicts Fox— 
this time as a bust being removed from a place of honor by Cath- 
erine II of Russia when he lost favor with her because of his 
support of the French Revolution. Many of the cartoons reflect 
British reaction to the momentous happenings in France in 1792 
and 1793 and indicate the ebbing of the sympathy of Englishmen 
with her because of the excesses of the revolutionary leaders. 
Interest of Englishmen in affairs on the Continent increased 
markedly as the threat of Napoleon to England became more 
serious. 

Some of the cartoons are in black and white as printed, but 
most of them were colored by hand in shops established for that 
purpose by the publishers. Many of the prints are marked “3d 
plain, 6d colored,” others “1 shilling colored.” A suggestion of the 
way in which cartoons entered the life of the people may be 
gleaned from such advertisements as “Folios of caricatures lent 
out for the evening,” and “New caricatures published daily,” 
which appear on some of the engravings. Each caricature in the 
exhibit is accompanied by a label to indicate its historical allusion. 

The cartoons of John Doyle, covering as they do a relatively 
peaceful period, are almost exclusively concerned with domestic 
issues. It, has been possible, however, to bring together a few 
examples referring to foreign affairs, and others depicting noted 
foreign ministers who do not appear elsewhere in the exhibition. 
In Punch, likewise, the subjects are predominantly in the field of 
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domestic concerns, but, from a file covering sixty years, an ade- 
quate series of commentaries on international affairs was assembled. 
As pointed out in the Calendar of the Exhibitions, the exhibit 
confirms the fact that the interest of the general public in foreign 
affairs, comparatively dormant in peacetime, is naturally aroused 
to a high pitch in wartime. The record of its rising intensity, its 
reactions, its unpredicted quirks and serious concerns, is vividly 
portrayed by the cartoonist and the caricaturist of the day. The 
result, to the historian, is a rich and graphic source. 

















The Pattern of British Foreign Policy 
1815-1914" 


By Gopvrrey Davies 


Ig SALISBURY, a most experienced statesman, is reported to 
have advised students of British foreign policy to use large 
maps. With equal sagacity he might have counseled them to take 
a long view. During a short period so many deviations and incon- 
sistencies appear that the main direction is obscured. A statesman’s 
predilections or party exigencies, and changes in the European 
or world situation, may cause zigzags to be more apparent on a 
chart than the true course. But, when a century is surveyed, 
broad trends appear, and a clear pattern emerges. 

The pattern has a number of threads, of different colors, which 
do not remain of equal brightness throughout. In other words, a 
factor in foreign policy may remain dormant for a generation or 
more and suddenly come to life again when questioned. Imagine 
sea power as a deep navy blue in 1815, and gradually fading until 
1856, when the whole question of maritime rights is raised and 
partly settled by the Declaration of Paris. The Trent affair also 
deepens the color temporarily, but then it grows pale until in the 
twentieth century, with the German challenge to British suprem- 
acy at sea, navy blue is most prominent again. The pattern becomes 
more intricate when new threads are introduced which fail to 
harmonize on occasion with the old. Examples occur when the 
desire to give moral support to liberalism or nationality abroad 
may be in conflict with the principles of nonintervention or the 
balance of power. But in the end the pattern is once more clear, 
and its last state can be compared with its beginning. 

In 1815 there were about six threads, which for convenience of 
reference are numbered and labeled. 


1This address is printed substantially as delivered on Founder’s Day, Mar. 1, 
1943. No consideration was given to British relations with the United States 
and the Far East, because time did not permit discussion of them commensurate 
with their importance. 
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(1) Belgium. For strategic and commercial reasons England 
had been interested since the end of the thirteenth century in 
keeping the Netherlands from falling into the hands of a power- 
ful continental state. Belgium has been called “the cockpit of 
Europe,” and in most continental wars in which Britain has par- 
ticipated her troops have fought there. French conquest of the 
Low Countries and refusal to abandon them were the main causes 
both of the start of the struggle against revolutionary France and 
of its length, 1793-1815. After the war British insistence secured 
the union of Holland and Belgium in order to safeguard their 
independence. 

(2) Balance of Power. This factor in British foreign policy may 
be defined as an attempt to prevent any one European nation or 
group of nations from treating the rest like conquered territory. 
The policy is usually said to have originated with Cardinal Wolsey 
in the 1510's and 1520's. The phrase started as “balance of 
Europe,” but by the end of the seventeenth century changed to 
its present form. The failure of the Stuart kings to preserve the 
balance was one reason for the Revolution of 1688. This principle, 
and colonial rivalry, were largely responsible for the second 
Hundred Years’ War with France, 1689-1815. 

(3) Naval Supremacy. Naval supremacy was gained by the 
deafeat of the Armada in 1588, regained by Oliver Cromwell in 
the 1650’s, and maintained ever since with a few exceptions, of 
which the most serious was loss of command of the seas during 
the American Revolution. 

(4) Colonies and Commerce. This thread is dependent upon 
(3). Many of the large areas that modern British cartographers 
color red were already red, wholly or in part, in 1815—Canada, 
Australia, India, and the West Indies. Footholds had been estab- 
lished in Africa. The extent to which foreign policy has been 
influenced by considerations of trade is very debatable. Judging 
by such collections as British Documents on the Origins of the 
War, the influence was extremely slight. References are few, and 
almost without exception indicate aloofness on the part of the 
Foreign Office. A striking example is to be found in a reply 
Lansdowne sent to a remonstrance of the Manchester Chamber 
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of Commerce complaining that British trade interests in Morocco 
had been sacrificed by the Anglo-French agreement of April 8, 
1904. Lansdowne makes it clear that the Chamber of Commerce 
had not been consulted beforehand and that the agreement, having 
been signed, could not now be altered.’ 

(5) Turkey. The preservation of Turkey was a new principle, 
which dated from William Pitt’s unsuccessful efforts to keep 
Russia from the shores of the Black Sea. English eyes had been 
opened to the importance of naval supremacy in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea by Napoleon Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt in 1798, 
and this impression was deepened by his treating Constantinople 
as the strategic center of the world, for which he quarreled with 
Tsar Alexander and embarked on his famous Moscow expedition 
in 1812. British diplomacy had been active at the Porte and had 
aided Russia to make peace with Turkey in 1812, so that she 
could marshal all her strength against France. 

(6) Humanitarianism. Usually regarded as a product of the 
eighteenth century, humanitarianism invaded the sphere of foreign 
policy from various sides. It remained a potent influence through- 
out the period and grew stronger as the British constitution slowly 
developed into a democratic form of government dependent upon 
public opinion. The antislavery movement was its most obvious 
activity and persisted throughout the nineteenth century. British 
foreign secretaries could not afford to ignore it even if they were 
so minded. At times it clashed with economic interests and won 
some resounding victories, notably the abolition of the slave trade 
in the British Empire in 1807, and of slavery in 1833—on each 
occasion triumphing over the West Indian merchants and plant- 
ers. It supported all efforts to mitigate the horrors of war and to 
reduce armaments. 


The first four of these threads settle the pattern’s essential fea- 
tures. Britain’s geographical situation as an island adjacent to 
western Europe compelled the adoption and maintenance of all, 
unless Britain resigned her position as a great power. They were 
necessities of existence and their occasional neglect was nearly 


2British Documents, Ill, 112. 
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disastrous. The outstanding diplomatic battle, from 1902 to 1914, 
to restore the equilibrium, and the narrow margin by which Ger- 
many was defeated during the First World War, prove the tre- 
mendous difficulty of recovering an equipoise if once upset. So 
long as the question of India and the protection of her North-West 
Frontier and of sea routes from Britain to her shores, loomed so 
large in British eyes, Turkey’s integrity seemed of the first im- 
portance. When in the 1880’s and 1890's the scramble for Africa 
had replaced anxiety for India’s defense, Turkey no longer re- 
tained her old significance as the guardian of the Straits. This 
factor would seem to be optional, though events during 1914-18 and 
after the outbreak of war in 1939 render such a judgment doubtful. 

Surprise may be felt that no suggestion has been made to include 
two other threads, Peace and The Sanctity of Treaties. Britain 
had every inducement to keep the peace and to preserve the 
sanctity of treaties, inasmuch as she has been numbered among the 
“have” nations and anxious on that account to preserve the status 
quo. But she can hardly arrogate to herself any exclusive concern 
for these two fundamentals of foreign policies, inasmuch as all, 
or nearly all, nations have professed to seek them. 

Starting with six threads, my purpose is to illustrate what 
happens to them and what others are added, during five periods into 
which the years 1815-1914 can be somewhat arbitrarily divided. 

(a) 1815-30. Britain was singularly fortunate in that, during 
these critical years, she enjoyed the guidance of two of her greatest 
foreign secretaries, Castlereagh and Canning. The former tried to 
introduce an entirely new system of arranging the foreign rela- 
tions of European countries—periodical meetings of the great 
powers (Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and Italy after 
her unification in 1859) to discuss matters of common interest. 
The system of congresses failed because the desires of the autoc- 
racies collided with Castlereagh’s .new principle, our thread 
Number 7—Nonintervention in the Domestic Affairs of Other 
Nations. Austria, Prussia, and Russia wanted to stifle any revo- 
lutionary movement at birth, lest it prove contagious and, like 
the French Revolution, embroil all neighboring states. Britain 
protested that the powers had no moral right to interfere unless 
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the danger to other nations from the forcible propaganda of 
revolution was unmistakable. After Castlereagh’s death, Canning 
failed to prevent the suppression of constitutionalism in Spain, 
but British sea power and the Monroe Doctrine safeguarded the 
newly won independence of South America. 

(b) 1830-65. Our pattern now becomes more confused than 
at any other time. The first reason is that Palmerston, easily the 
most important figure in British foreign policy for a generation, 
so transformed nonintervention that Talleyrand’s definition was 
often true—that nonintervention was a philosophical and political 
term that meant much the same as intervention. The second reason 
is the interest the middle classes in England, after the Reform 
Bill of 1832 which gave them political power, felt in two new 
threads, Number 8, Nationality, and Number 9, Liberalism. Both 
were dynamic forces that transformed Europe politically, just 
as the industrial revolution and technology transformed her eco- 
nomically and socially. Palmerston laid stress upon nationality, 
Russell, another Liberal leader, upon liberalism, but neither ever 
succeeded in weaving either thread harmoniously into the pattern, 
which consequently grows obscure. New and old threads become 
entangled. A few examples follow. In 1830 Belgium, under the 
influence of nationalism, demanded independence from Holland, 
secured it with British and French assistance, and in 1839 was 
declared by the powers, including Prussia, to be perpetually 
neutral. Here the threads, Belgium and Nationality, are in har- 
mony with each other but not with nonintervention. In Spain 
in the 1830’s and 1840’s Tories upheld nonintervention, but the 
Liberals departed so far from that principle in their desire to sup- 
port liberalism that they permitted a legion to be enrolled in 
England in order to fight on the Iberian Peninsula. An even more 
complicated stage was reached when Italian nationality tried in 
1848, and largely succeeded in 1859, to achieve unification by driv- 
ing out the Austrians. Britain rejoiced at Austria’s defeat in Italy 
but wished to maintain a strong Austria in central Europe to pre- 
serve the balance of power and keep Russia out of the Balkans. In 
other words our old threads, Balance of Power and Turkey, 
become entangled with the more recent additions, Nationality 
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and Liberalism. On the whole, the latter prevail, although the one 
European war in which Britain took part from 1815 to 1914, the 
Crimean War against Russia, was fought to preserve Turkey and 
the balance of power. 

The period ends with a decisive defeat of Palmerstonian inter- 
vention over the Schleswig-Holstein question in 1864, when 
these two provinces were torn from Denmark by Austria and 
Prussia. The rash words Palmerston and Russell had uttered to 
encourage Denmark to resist were not based on military strength 
to make them good. Bismarck was not to be bluffed. He called 
the hand and won the game. The moral Britain drew from the 
incident was that she should isolate herself from the Continent. 
The lesson she failed to learn was that in Prussia nothing suc- 
ceeds like military success. 

(c) 1864-74. Belgium and Nonintervention are the only threads 
that retain their brightness through the shortest and simplest 
period. During the Franco-German war of 1870 Britain extorted 
from each belligerent a pledge to respect Belgian neutrality and 
promised that, if either invaded Belgium, she would join the other 
to help expel the intruder, though she did not intend to partici- 
pate in the war elsewhere. Apart from this outstanding exception, 
and representation at a conference of the powers to condone 
Russia’s repudiation of the clauses of the Treaty of Paris (1856) 
which had prohibited warships and fortifications in the Black 
Sea, Britain carried nonintervention to the point of isolation. 
With folded arms she watched Prussia establish her supremacy 
in central Europe by the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, and 
Germany gain by the Franco-German war a hegemony in Europe 
that lasted a generation. The balance of power was neglected and 
not restored until the twentieth century. Her leaders, wont to 
regard nationality and liberalism as natural allies, did not perceive 
that German nationality, achieved: by military strength, had 
given liberalism the most decisive defeat it suffered until the rise 
of Fascism and Nazism. 

(d) 1874-1902. The dominant note was the new imperialism. 
Our pattern changes in a startling fashion. No new threads appear, 
though one disappears, but the color scheme is altered. During the 
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three years from 1876 to 1878 the preservation of Turkey against 
Russia, undertaken with especial regard to Asia Minor, Persia, 
and even Afghanistan a year or so later—in other words, the 
approaches to India—seemed all-important. So far as purely 
British interests were concerned the Treaty of Berlin was satis- 
factory, but its failure to gratify the nationalistic ambitions of 
submerged races in the Balkans left the door open for racial 
antagonisms that still exist. But in the 1890’s Turkey’s integrity 
ceases to be an object of British foreign policy. Humanitarianism 
would no longer tolerate support for Abdul Hamid, “the great 
assassin” of the Armenians. It is noteworthy that the one thread 
that vanishes was destroyed by humanitarianism. It is equally note- 
worthy that German influence replaced British at Constantinople. 
The Kaiser’s theatrical visit there in 1898 suggested that Real- 
politik had no hesitation in shaking hands with murder. 
Another, less disinterested explanation of the disappearance from 
our pattern of thread Number 5, Turkey, is that English eyes 
were riveted on Africa, and not India, from 1880 to 1902. Begin- 
ning with France’s occupation of Tunisia in 1881, Africa absorbed 
the foreign offices of four of the great powers, Britain, France, 
Germany, and Italy, and even of smaller nations like Spain and 
Belgium. Suddenly the fourth thread of our pattern, Colonies and 
Commerce, assumes the brightest hue. Previously it had been 
badly faded. During nearly a half century, and especially since 
the triumph of free trade in 1846, colonies had been regarded 
as liabilities rather than assets. Calculations had been made pur- 
porting to prove that each square mile of the Empire involved 
a net loss to Britain of a pound a year. The common expectation 
was that every colony would become independent—some felt, 
the sooner the better. The only argument many used against 
cutting the painter was that Britain would be ungenerous if she 
turned her colonies adrift until they had been educated in self- 
government. This little-England attitude was abruptly replaced 
by an ardent expansionist policy. Time is too short to permit 
analysis of the new imperialism. But attention can be drawn to 
its global nature. It affected Japan and the United States as well 
as Europe. Indeed, President McKinley provided a classical ex- 
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position of the new imperialism in his explanation why he decided 
that the Philippines should be annexed. He relates how he wrestled 
with the problem as he walked the floor of the White House 
night after night and prayed for guidance. Eventually he felt 
convinced that to give back the islands to Spain would be cowardly 
and dishonorable, to turn them over to a commercial rival would 
be bad business, and to leave them to their own devices when 
they were unfit for self-government would soon result in anarchy. 
Therefore, he decided, the United States must keep them and 
educate, uplift, civilize, and Christianize the Filipinos. After this 
conclusion, he says, he slept soundly. The consciences of ex- 
pansionists throughout the world were equally at rest when they 
had assumed “the white man’s burden.” After all, President 
McKinley’s justification means much the same as the phrase Cecil 
Rhodes is said to have applied to British motives for maintaining 
an empire, “Philanthropy plus five per cent” (on the capital sunk 
in colonial enterprises). 

So far as European powers were concerned the main sphere of 
imperialism was Africa, which displaced India as the center of 
interest at the British Foreign Office. What is called the scramble 
for Africa began, in 1881, when the French occupied Tunisia, and 
by the close of the century most of the hitherto dark continent had 
been annexed or occupied. During the scramble British relations 
with France remained bad, and nearly ended in war, in 1898, over 
control of the sources of the Nile. It is noteworthy that, although 
there is no necessary connection between humanitarianism and 
colonization, yet the longing to suppress slavery and establish 
Christianity in Africa frequently united with the urge to expand. 
But after the Boer War, of 1899-1902, the new imperialism de- 
clined rapidly. 

During this period preoccupation with colonial questions led 
Britain to continue her neglect of the balance of power. Indeed, 
she tilted the balance still further by siding with the Triple Alli- 
ance of Germany, Austria, and Italy against France in the 1880's. 
In the 1890’s she maintained what a Canadian minister was the 
first to call a splendid isolation. If the balance of power was 
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somewhat restored in the 1890’s by the Dual Alliance of France 
and Russia, Britain did nothing to help. 

(e) 1902-14. During these twelve years our pattern becomes 
clear again. None of its threads is dull but the brightest are the 
oldest. They are taken in order and their connection with the 
outbreak of war is briefly told. (1) Belgium. The immediate cause 
of the entry of Great Britain into the First World War was 
Germany’s invasion of Belgium, on the plea that necessity knows 
no law, and that the treaty of 1839 was a scrap of paper. In 1793 
and 1815, in 1914 and 1918, the first and last battles were fought 
on Belgian soil. The oldest tradition in British foreign policy was 
responsible for England’s entry into her greatest wars. (2) Balance 
of Power. At the turn of the century, Britain abandoned her atti- 
tude of aloofness from the Continent, in order to restore the 
European equilibrium, and established ententes with France in 
1904 and with Russia in 1907. The balance between the Triple 
Entente and the Triple Alliance was so delicate that even the 
adherence of Balkan states might sway it. Hence events in that 
troubled region were important enough to usher in Armageddon. 
Sir Edward Grey knew that to preserve the balance was imper- 
ative and he therefore felt that Britain should intervene to prevent 
the defeat of France, which would leave Germany supreme on 
the Continent. 

(3) Naval Supremacy. The German Naval Law of 1900 and 
supplementary laws were intended to create a fleet so formidable 
that the strongest navy would hesitate to engage it. Britain regarded 
the creation of a powerful German fleet as a challenge to her sea 
power which could not be declined. She felt that if her supremacy 
at sea were lost she would be at Germany’s mercy. With her food 
supplies at home sufficient for only about six weeks, she could 
easily be starved into surrender. Her tiny army could scarcely 
hope to defend her shores, much less to confront on German soil 
the greatest army in the world. Convinced that her navy, her sure 
shield in many a life-and-death struggle, was essential not only 
for her own preservation but also for the maintenance of peace, 
she saw plainly that Germany’s rejection of overtures for a naval 
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holiday or slowing down of construction rendered inevitable a 
struggle for existence. 

(4) Colonies and Commerce. There was no direct colonial 
issue with Germany in 1914, but at any time one might arise, 
for she was as ardent for a bigger place in the sun as the Kaiser 
for the spotlight. In July, when Germany made a bid for English 
neutrality, she was willing to promise to leave France intact after 
a successful war but would give no guarantee about her colonies. 
The loyalty of the dominions emphasized their value to Great 
Britain in her hour of need. Anglo-German trade rivalry was 
keen, but except for a short recession in 1908 British commerce 
was increasing rapidly. In 1914, whereas German industrialists are 
said to have favored war, their British rivals are reported to have 
favored neutrality. (5) Turkey. This thread had already dis- 
appeared. (6) Humanitarianism. Much of the old zeal against 
slavery was now against German militarism, though the severest 
criticisms of it were soon proved to have fallen short of the brutal 
reality. Germany’s refusal to agree to plans for the limitation of 
armaments and compulsory arbitration of international disputes 
alienated many, while the teaching of German philosophers and 
historians that war was a biological necessity disgusted others. 

(7) Nonintervention. Although not prominent in the pattern, 
this thread was involved in Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia that 
her officials should participate in the inquiry on Serbian soil into 
the alleged connivance of officials in the assassination of Francis 
Ferdinand at Serajevo. (8) Nationality. The quarrel between 
Austria-Hungary and Serbs revolved round the desires of the 
Serbs to unite with men of the same race and language then 
living in Bosnia. France wished to regain Alsace-Lorraine, torn 
from her in 1871, and the Poles in East Prussia and Galicia longed 
to recover their freedom. As the war progressed it became largely 
a struggle for self-determination—the great principle of the Treaty 
of Versailles. (9) Liberalism. Inasmuch as Tsarist Russia was one 
of them, the Allies could hardly claim to be engaged in a crusade 
for liberty, though the German army was recognized as the great 
enemy of freedom. The United States’ entry into the war was, 
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according to a popular slogan, to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. 

The brightest threads in our pattern in 1914 were unquestion- 
ably the first three, the oldest and defensive principles, the loss 
of which would have meant Britain’s extinction as a great power. 
But as the war progressed the remaining threads became brighter. 
That all the threads were in harmony explains the unanimity 
with which Britain entered the war. Nevertheless, these threads 
should not be regarded as wires on which British foreign min- 
isters were manipulated like marionettes. Within limits there 
was still room for personalities or public opinion to influence 
foreign relations. Yet, viewed as a whole, our pattern is well 
described by a French proverb—the more it changes, the more 
it remains the same. 
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